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Executive Summary 



This report examines the eighth-grade cohort of 
1988 in the year 2000. It presents findings from 
the fourth follow-up survey of the National Educa- 
tion Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). This 
follow-up was conducted in 2000, the year when 
most eighth-grade cohort members turned 26. 

First surveyed in the spring term of the 1987- 
88 school year, the eighth-grade cohort provided 
information about its school experiences, as well 
as educational and occupational aspirations, and 
completed achievement tests in mathematics, read- 
ing, science, and social studies. The eighth-grade 
class of 1988 reported high educational aspira- 
tions. Some 66 percent planned to complete a 
bachelor’s degree or higher (Hafner et al. 1990). 
Parental expectations for their eighth-graders’ 
higher education were also quite high. More than 
three-quarters of all parents (78 percent) expected 
their eighth-graders to attend college, and 58 per- 
cent expected them to finish (38 percent expected 
college graduation to be their eighth-graders’ 
highest educational attainment while 20 percent 
expected their eighth-graders to earn a post- 
baccalaureate academic or professional degree) 
(Horn and West 1992). The 1988 eighth-grade 
class was surveyed again in four follow-ups: in 
1990, 1992, 1994, and 2000. Data from the fol- 
low-up interview in 2000 permit us to see what 
this cohort had accomplished 12 years after the 
eighth-grade baseline survey. 

In trying to understand the later outcomes of 
the eighth-grade class of 1988, it may be helpful 
to review some of the educational, societal, and 
economic trends and developments that helped to 



form the context in which members of this cohort 
developed and made choices. The period during 
which this cohort attended elementary, middle, 
and secondary school saw major initiatives of the 
American school reform movement, including 
raising of graduation requirements and mandating 
of student testing standards (Medrich, Brown, and 
Henke 1992). With the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act in 1992, the period after 
this cohort’s graduation from high school bene- 
fited from high levels of support for students in 
higher education (Berkner 1998), with increases in 
both grants and loans, but particularly the latter. 
Student loan volume more than doubled between 
1990 and 2000, and the number of loans made 
annually doubled as well; the largest increases 
were in the period 1993-1998 (American Council 
on Education 2001). 

In addition to educational influences, various 
social and economic forces may have affected the 
cohort as well. Within the strong American econ- 
omy of the 1990s, the rate of economic return to 
college degrees outpaced the return to high school 
diplomas (Boesel and Fredland 1999). New tech- 
nologies, particularly developments in computing, 
also marked the American economy in the 12 
years (1988-2000) between the first and the final 
interviews of this cohort. 

The 2000 data were collected at a key stage of 
life transitions for the eighth-grade class of 
1988 — most had been out of high school for 
nearly 8 years. Many had already completed post- 
secondary education, started or even changed ca- 
reers, and started to form families. 
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The report begins with a look at the cohort’s 
high school completion status in 2000. It next ex- 
amines its postsecondary attainment and experi- 
ences. It also reports on the cohort’s labor market 
experiences as of 2000, including employment, 
occupational fields, job satisfaction, use of com- 
puters, job training, income, and receipt of public 
aid. Next, the report looks at the current activities 
of cohort members with varying degrees of educa- 
tional attainment — those with no postsecondary 
education, those with some postsecondary educa- 
tion, and those with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 
Finally, the report examines the cohort’s family 
formation (marital and parental status) and other 
activities (e.g., citizenship and community service 
activities, computer use, reading patterns). 

High School Completion (Table 1) 

By 2000, most members of the 1988 eighth- 
grade cohort (83 percent) had earned a high school 
diploma. An additional 9 percent had earned an 
alternative credential by passing the General Edu- 
cational Development (GED) tests, and 8 percent 
had dropped out of high school and failed to com- 
plete by either method. 

Among eighth-grade cohort members who had 
not completed high school by 2000, 14 percent 
reported that they were currently enrolled in 
school and working toward a high school diploma, 
GED, or attendance certificate. 1 Earning a GED 
can open educational opportunities that dropouts 
largely lack, since most colleges and universities 

1 A certificate of high school attendance may be awarded 
when a student attended high school for the minimum amount 
of time required but did not complete all courses required for 
a diploma. A General Educational Development certificate 
(GED) is awarded to those who did not finish high school but 
who have earned the equivalent of a high school diploma by 
passing required GED exams. 



accept the GED as a basis for admission (U.S. De- 
partment of Education 2000). 

Cohort members from advantaged backgrounds 
(having high-socioeconomic status [SES] families, 
parents with bachelor’s or higher degrees, mothers 
who expected them to graduate from college, and 
no dropout risk factors) were more likely than 
those from disadvantaged backgrounds (low-SES 
families, parents who did not attend college, 
mothers who did not expect them to graduate from 
college, or the presence of one or more dropout 
risk factors 2 ) to graduate from high school with a 
diploma, and less likely to complete high school 
with a GED or to drop out of high school. 

High school completion rates at the time of the 
interview (early in 2000) were related to educa- 
tional experiences before high school, in addition 
to personal and background characteristics. Cohort 
members who, in eighth grade, exhibited high 
mathematics achievement (i.e., scored in the high- 
est quartile of the NELS.88 mathematics test), 
studied algebra, attended a private school, or par- 
ticipated in extracurricular activities were more 
likely to graduate from high school with a diploma 
and generally less likely to complete high school 
with a GED or to drop out than were their coun- 
terparts with different academic characteristics in 
eighth grade. Mathematics achievement in particu- 
lar, as measured in eighth grade, was associated 
with the likelihood both of earning a diploma and 
of not dropping out of high school. 



2 Six risk factors (at eighth grade) were identified: living in a 
single-parent household; having neither parent complete high 
school; having an older sibling who dropped out of high 
school; being home alone after school more than 3 hours a 
day; being limited English proficient; and being in a low- 
income family (less than $15,000 annual income in 1987). 
Socioeconomic status (SES) is a composite variable (see 
Glossary); some SES constituents (family income, parent 
education) are also constituents of the at-risk variable (see 
Glossary). 
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Postsecondary Attainment and 
Experiences (Table 2) 

By 2000, 8 years after most had graduated from 
high school, 29 percent of the 1988 eighth-grade 
cohort reported that they had attained a bachelor’s 
degree or higher. Nearly 47 percent of the cohort 
reported that they had gained some postsecondary 
credits but had earned either no credential or one 
below a bachelor’s degree (an associate’s degree 
or certificate 3 ). The remaining 24 percent of co- 
hort members had not enrolled in any postsecond- 
ary education after high school. 

This report examines the relationship between 
postsecondary attainment by 2000, and both back- 
ground factors (specifically, sex, familial advan- 
tage or disadvantage, and race/ethnicity) and 
factors related to schooling at eighth grade. Con- 
sistent with sex differences noted in recent work 
(Clune, Nunez, and Choy 2001), females in the 
1988 eighth-grade cohort were more likely than 
males to report that they had earned a bachelor’s 
or higher degree by 2000 and were less likely to 
report they had not enrolled in postsecondary edu- 
cation. In addition, disadvantaged cohort mem- 
bers — those who were low-SES, whose parents 
did not have a college education or whose mothers 
did not expect them to complete college, and those 
with risk factors for dropping out of high school — 
were less likely than those without such character- 
istics to report that they had earned a bachelor’s or 
higher degree and more likely to report that they 
had not enrolled in postsecondary education. 



Reference here is to a certificate certifying completion of a 
postsecondary education program, usually requiring less than 
2 years of study or enrollment. (For example, one might ob- 
tain a certificate in some aspect of computing or data pro- 
cessing.) Not included here are postbaccalaureate or post- 
master’s degree certificates. (For example, a paralegal certifi- 
cate program might have a B.A. or B.S. degree as a prerequi- 
site for admission.) 



Among cohort members, Asians/Pacific Island- 
ers had a higher postsecondary enrollment rate (95 
percent) than Whites (77 percent). Blacks (77 per- 
cent), Hispanics (70 percent), American Indi- 
ans/Alaska Natives (66 percent), and those with 
multiracial backgrounds (76 percent). 4 Moreover, 
Asians/Pacific Islanders were more likely than any 
other racial/ethnic group in the cohort to indicate 
earning a bachelor’s degree by 2000. 

In addition to examining the relationship be- 
tween postsecondary attainment by 2000 and 1988 
eighth-grade background factors, this report also 
examines the relationship between school experi- 
ence at eighth grade and later postsecondary at- 
tainment. Cohort members who attended a private 
school, demonstrated high mathematics achieve- 
ment, took an algebra course, or participated in 
extracurricular activities as eighth-graders re- 
ported higher postsecondary enrollment rates and 
bachelor’s/higher degree attainment rates than did 
their counterparts who lacked these school experi- 
ences in eighth grade. 

Labor Market Experiences 

Employment (Table 4) 

In spring 2000 — a time of historically high em- 
ployment rates in a rapidly growing economy — 
about 86 percent of the cohort were employed for 
pay in a full- or part-time job. High school gradu- 
ates were more likely than their peers who had not 
obtained a high school diploma to be employed: 
88 percent of high school graduates were em- 
ployed for pay, whereas 78 percent of GED re- 
cipients and 79 percent of school dropouts were 

4 ln this report, race categories (Black, White, etc.) exclude 
individuals of Hispanic ethnicity, who are reported separately 
in their own (Hispanic) category. 
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employed. In 2000, although the vast majority of 
cohort members of both sexes were employed, a 
larger proportion of males than of females were 
working — 92 percent versus 81 percent. 

Occupational Fields (Table 4) 

Of 1988 eighth-grade cohort members working 
full- or part-time for pay in 2000, many were me- 
chanics or laborers (22 percent); business and 
management workers (21 percent); or administra- 
tive, legal, or clerical support employees (17 per- 
cent). Females were more likely than males to be 
educators and to work in business/management; 
medical professions; administrative, legal, or 
clerical support; and service industries. Males 
were more likely than females to work as engi- 
neers, architects, or software professionals; com- 
puter scientists; researchers/scientists; and 
mechanics or laborers. 

Educational attainment and skills were linked 
to the occupational sectors in which these young 
adults worked. For example, dropouts were more 
likely than high school graduates to be employed 
in low-skill jobs, such as laborers or mechanics. In 
addition, eighth-grade students exhibiting low 
mathematics achievement (those who scored in 
the lowest quartile of the NELS:88 mathematics 
test) were about three times more likely than high- 
achieving 1988 eighth-graders (those who scored 
in the highest quartile) to work as laborers or me- 
chanics 12 years later. Conversely, high mathe- 
matics achievers were more likely than low 
achievers to be working in the following occupa- 
tional fields in 2000: education; business and 
management; engineering, architecture, and soft- 
ware; computer science; editing, writing, report- 
ing, or performance art; and research and 
scientific technical fields. 



Job Satisfaction (Table 5) 

Cohort members who were employed in 2000 
were generally satisfied with most aspects of their 
jobs. While job satisfaction 5 did not vary widely 
with cohort members’ characteristics, it did vary 
with educational attainment. Job satisfaction in- 
creased as educational attainment increased. 
Moreover, satisfaction rates for several specific 
job aspects also generally increased with self- 
reported educational attainment: opportunities for 
further training, fringe benefits, job security, and 
promotion opportunities. 

Use of Computers on the Job (Table 6) 

The widespread adoption of computers in the 
workplace over the last decade or two has influ- 
enced work in many ways (Barton 2000; Mare 
1995). In 2000, about 66 percent of employed 
1988 eighth-grade cohort members reported using 
computers on the job “a lot.” About half of em- 
ployed cohort members reported using computers 
frequently in their jobs for e-mail (53 percent) and 
almost 50 percent for technical, spreadsheet, or 
data work. Some 46 percent reported using com- 
puters frequently for word processing. Women 
were more likely than men to frequently use com- 
puters at work at all, but men were more likely to 
write software. 

Computer use varied according to the worker’s 
level of education. Cohort members with higher 
self-reported educational attainment were more 
likely to use a computer on the job for any task 

5 NELS:88/2000 measured job satisfaction overall as 
well as satisfaction with fringe benefits, opportunities 
for further training, job security, opportunities for pro- 
motion, opportunities to use past training, importance 
and challenge of the work, and pay. 
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and to search the Internet, send e-mail, and use 
word processing software. Also, 1988 eighth- 
graders who reported earning a high school di- 
ploma by 2000 were about three times more likely 
than dropouts to frequently use a computer (72 
percent vs. 23 percent) in their jobs; diploma 
earners were about twice as likely as their high 
school dropout counterparts to use computers for 
most specific tasks. 

Job Training (Table 7) 

An important measure of job quality is the 
training and opportunities for skill building that 
the employer supports. Some 61 percent of the 
cohort who were employed for pay in 2000 had 
received job training in the previous 12 months. 
Cohort members with more education were more 
likely to participate in such training. NELS:88 
cohort members who had dropped out of high 
school were much less likely than those who re- 
ported having earned a high school diploma to 
have received job training in the last year (23 per- 
cent vs. 64 percent). 

Income; Receipt of Public Aid (Table 8) 

The 1999 median income of cohort members 
working for pay was $24,500. Consistent with re- 
search that shows high premiums for college com- 
pletion in the 1980s and 1990s (Boesel and 
Fredland 1999, p. ix), income did vary by level of 
education for the cohort. Indeed, the income pre- 
mium for having a bachelor’s degree over having 
no postsecondary education was about 33 percent, 
a notable difference in median income even at this 
early stage of cohort members’ careers. 

Welfare payments and other forms of public 
aid provide support for people living in poverty, 
particularly for poor families with young children. 



A total of 3.4 percent of the 1988 eighth-grade 
cohort received some type of public aid in 1999, 
with most recipients (2.8 percent of the cohort) 
receiving food stamps. Cohort members who had 
earned high school diplomas were much less 
likely to be aid recipients (2 percent received any 
aid) than either GED completers or high school 
dropouts (about 1 1 percent for each group). 

Current Work and Education 
Activities (Table 9) 

Cohort members were engaged in a range of 
activities in 2000, notably working and continuing 
their education. About 70 percent were employed 
exclusively, another 16 percent were working 
while going to school, and 4 percent were enrolled 
exclusively. Thus, about 86 percent of cohort 
members were employed and 20 percent were en- 
rolled in some type of postsecondary education. 
Others were keeping house full time, and some 
were between jobs. 

Among the whole cohort, men were more 
likely than women to be working (regardless of 
their school enrollment status) and to be working 
and not enrolled in postsecondary education. 
Comparable proportions of both sexes (about 16— 
17 percent) were simultaneously enrolled and em- 
ployed, while women were more likely to be en- 
gaged in neither activity. 

The choices that people make in high school 
and young adulthood shape, and in some cases 
limit, the choices they make and options they have 
later in life. One of the most important decisions 
is whether to participate in further schooling after 
completing high school. This report therefore ex- 
amines the cohort’s current activities by their 
postsecondary education status in 2000. 
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Figure A.— Percentage of 1988 8th graders involved 
in various work and schooling activities: 2000 




Employed Enrolled in Employed Neither 

and not school, not and enrolled employed 

enrolled in employed in school nor enrolled 
school 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



No Postsecondary Education 
(Tables 10, 11) 

The primary activities occupying 1988 eighth- 
grade cohort members in 2000 depended to a large 
extent on their educational attainment. Among the 
24 percent of cohort members who had not pur- 
sued any postsecondary education, most (82 per- 
cent) were employed: 75 percent had full-time 
jobs and 13 percent had part-time jobs. 6 



6 The percentage of all people employed (82 percent) is lower 
than the sum of respondents with full-time jobs (75 percent) 
and the percentage of respondents with part-time jobs (13 
percent) because respondents could have both types of jobs 
simultaneously. 



Some Postsecondary Education (Tables 
12, 13) 

Almost half of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
members (46 percent) had some postsecondary 
education experience but had not earned a bache- 
lor’s degree by 2000 (the group includes complet- 
ers of postsecondary certificates and associate’s 
degrees). Of these cohort members, about 86 per- 
cent had jobs in 2000 — 64 percent were employed 
exclusively, and another 23 percent were combin- 
ing work and school. 

Whether cohort members started postsecondary 
schooling immediately after high school or after a 
delay, approximately the same percentages were 
working, going to school, or combining the two 
activities in 2000. Many cohort members with 
some education beyond high school expected (in 
2000) to complete a bachelor’s degree or higher 
by age 30. While many in this group may be on 
track to achieve their educational ambitions, 60 
percent of those who planned to earn a bachelor’s 
degree by age 30, as well as 43 percent of those 
who expected to complete an advanced degree, 
were not enrolled in school in 2000, the year that 
most cohort members turned 26. 

Bachelor’s or Higher Degree 
(Tables 14, 15) 

Of those members of the cohort who reported 
that they had finished at least a bachelor’s degree 
(29 percent), 72 percent were employed but not 
enrolled in 2000, with males more likely than fe- 
males to be in this category (74 percent vs. 69 per- 
cent). Among those with a bachelor’s degree by 
2000, 53 percent planned to earn an advanced de- 
gree by the time they were 30 years old but so far 
had earned only a bachelor’s degree. Of those 
with only a bachelor’s degree who expected to 
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earn an advanced degree by age 30, 37 percent 
were enrolled in a 2- or 4-year academic program. 

Even among those who did not expect to earn a 
higher degree in the near term, some (8 percent of 
bachelor’s degree holders and 16 percent of mas- 
ter’s degree holders) were continuing their formal 
education — some studying a subject of interest, 
learning skills demanded in the labor market, or 
working on a doctorate or other degree that they 
did not expect to finish within approximately the 
next 4 years. The vast majority of those who had 
met their educational goals for age 30 were exclu- 
sively employed in 2000: 88 percent of those with 
a bachelor's degree and no further expectations 
were working but not enrolled. 

All Postsecondary Education Levels. 

In sum, cohort members who had completed at 
least a bachelor’s degree and those who had not 
enrolled in postsecondary education at all were the 
most apt to be working exclusively. Cohort mem- 
bers who had some postsecondary education but 
no bachelor’s degree were more likely than their 
counterparts with a bachelor’s or higher degree to 
be combining work and study. 

Family Formation Activities 

Marital Status (Table 16) 

Overall, 53 percent of 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
members were single (had never married) in 2000, 
and another 39 percent were currently married. 
(Some 5 percent were divorced, 2 percent sepa- 
rated, and about 1 percent living in a marriage-like 
relationship.) Approximately 60 percent of male 
cohort members were single, compared with 46 
percent of females. Not surprising, then, is the 
finding that women were more likely to be mar- 



ried in 2000: 45 percent of the women and 34 per- 
cent of the men were currently married. 

Cohort members from advantaged backgrounds 
(high-SES families, parents with higher educa- 
tional attainment, and mothers who expected them 
to complete college) were in general more likely 
to be single in their midtwenties than those who 
were less advantaged, probably as a result of pur- 
suing postsecondary education at higher rates. 
Roughly two-thirds of 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
members with a bachelor’s or higher degree were 
single in 2000 (66 percent for bachelor’s degree 
holders, 67 percent of those with a master’s de- 
gree or higher), compared with one-half (52 per- 
cent) of those with some postsecondary education 
(but no bachelor’s or higher degree) and 39 per- 
cent of those who had not gone to college. 

Parental Status (Table 17) 

With the increase of postsecondary educational 
aspirations (Green, Dugoni, and Ingels 1995) and 
attainment (U.S. Department of Education 2001) 
in recent years, especially among women, many 
women have postponed childbearing (Kalb 2001). 
While 59 percent of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
had no children in 2000, among those who did, 31 
percent were not married — 41 percent of mothers 
and 17 percent of fathers were raising their off- 
spring without a spouse. Women were more likely 
than men to have one or two children and less 
likely to have no children in 2000. 

Whether and how cohort members finished 
high school was associated with whether they had 
any children by 2000. While 22 percent of high 
school dropouts and 34 percent of GED holders 
had no children, 66 percent of high school gradu- 
ates had no children in 2000. Moreover, among 
the parents in the cohort, 48 percent of GED hold- 
ers, 37 percent of high school dropouts, and 27 
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percent of high school graduates were single- 
parents. 7 Those who had no risk factors 8 at eighth 
grade for later dropping out of high school were 
more likely to be childless than those with one or 
more risk factors. For example, 68 percent of 
those with no risk factors were not parents in 
2000, compared with 32 percent of those with 
three or more risk factors. 

Civic and Leisure Activities (Tables 
18 , 19 ) 

Among the public goals of education are foster- 
ing good citizenship skills and developing civic 
values and participation. In turn, educational at- 
tainment is associated with more active and effec- 
tive citizenship (Nie, Junn, and Stehlik-Barry 
1996). Thus, one benefit of formal education is 
developing citizens who are more fully integrated 
and active in their communities. 

Among the 1988 eighth-grade cohort as a 
whole, participating in political campaigns was 
much less common (4 percent) than volunteer 
work for youth organizations or civic/community 
organizations (19 percent and 22 percent, respec- 
tively). The likelihood of volunteering for either 
youth or civic/community organizations increased 
with the level of postsecondary education attained. 

The NELS:88 interview in 2000 also elicited 
information about reading habits, home use of 
computers, and informational uses of the Internet. 

7 Most of these differences, though they appear large, were not 
statistically significant. 

8 Again, the risk factors (at eighth grade) used in this report 
are: living in a single-parent household; having neither parent 
complete high school; having an older sibling who dropped 
out of high school; being home alone after school more than 3 
hours a day; being limited in English proficiency; and being 
in a low-income family (less than $15,000 annual income in 
1987). 



Members of the eighth-grade cohort who were 
high school dropouts in 2000 were less likely than 
those who graduated from high school to read 
books at home at least three days a week. Fur- 
thermore, likelihood of, first, using computers at 
home, and second, searching the Internet for in- 
formation, increased with cohort members’ level 
of postsecondary attainment. 

Appended Matter 

Technical Notes 

Appendix A comprises technical notes on the 
report, and provides an overview of the study de- 
sign and methodology, an account of sampling and 
weighting, a summary of the statistical procedures 
employed in this report, and a glossary of the 
NELS:88 variables and measures that were used in 
analysis. Supplementing the technical notes (ap- 
pendix C) are tables of standard errors of meas- 
urement for the estimates contained in the report. 

Further Research 

This report examines the status of the 1988 
eighth-grade cohort 12 years later, enabling us to 
see what cohort members had accomplished and 
done with their lives by 2000. The analyses here 
touch on the major areas of information collected 
in 2000. While these analyses describe the current 
status of the cohort, and map some of the paths 
cohort members have followed, they do not utilize 
data from the intermediate points in time (data 
collected in 1990, 1992, and 1994) that would 
help identify the factors that acted as obstacles or 
sources of assistance to members of the 1988 
eighth-grade class in realizing their goals. This 
report therefore also presents suggestions (in ap- 
pendix B) for further research using the NELS:88 
data, now that information from the 2000 inter- 
view has become available. 
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The last decade of the 20 th century was 
marked by important and far-reaching changes. 
The decade saw advances in communication 
technology, the explosion of the Internet, rapid 
expansion of personal computers into homes 
and schools, increased scrutiny and reform of 
the nation’s educational systems, and much 
more. It was within this environment of change 
that the sample members for this study com- 
pleted their educations and made the transition 
from high school to adult roles, either directly 
or via postsecondary education. 

The data for this report, Coming of Age in the 
1990s, describe the status of a very diverse group 
of persons who were first surveyed as eighth- 
graders during 1988. This base-year data collec- 
tion for the National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS.88), sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, was the first wave of a study 
that over the next 12 years would include five 
surveys with the students (including those who 
subsequently dropped out of school); surveys 
with parents and teachers; and the collection of 
high school and postsecondary education tran- 
scripts. This document, the first report developed 
from the NELS:88 fourth follow-up study, de- 
scribes this cohort’s economic and demographic 
characteristics, their educational accomplish- 
ments and experiences, and their family activi- 
ties. This report represents a very important time 
for the sample members (who are representative 
of more approximately 3 million adults). At the 
time of the interview, they were typically about 
26 years old, most had been out of high school 
for 8 years, and many had completed postsecond- 
ary education, started or even changed careers, 
and begun families. 

The report begins with an overarching intro- 
ductory section, including a detailed timeline, 
that provides one context for the educational, 



social, and economic forces that operated during 
the lives of this group of individuals. The discus- 
sion then considers this cohort’s educational out- 
comes, both at the high school and postsecondary 
levels. The report next examines labor market 
experiences, such as current employment, job 
satisfaction, and income. Finally, the report con- 
cludes with an examination of the cohort s cur- 
rent activities and family formation that pays 
particular attention to their reported postsecond- 
ary education attainment. 

The data analyzed in this report are now 
available to researchers for their own use in Elec- 
tronic Codebook (ECB) format on CD-ROM or 
by downloading the NELS:88/2000 Data Analy- 
sis System (DAS) table-generating software. Ap- 
pendix A and appendix C provide technical 
documentation for the findings presented here, as 
well as information about how to obtain these 
data. 

We hope that the information provided in this 
report will be useful to a wide range of interested 
readers, including policymakers and educators. 
We further hope that the results reported here 
will encourage other researchers to use the 
NELS:88 data. Towards this purpose, appendix B 
of the report considers the research potential of 
this rich data source by highlighting areas of fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Gary W. Phillips 

Deputy Commissioner of Education Statistics 

Jeffrey A. Owings 
Associate Commissioner 

Elementary/Secondary & Libraries Studies Division 
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In February 1988, data collection for the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) began with a national sample of 26,432 eighth -graders from across the United States. 
Representing the more than 3 million students from the eighth-grade class of 1988, this sample 
reflected all segments of the U.S. population: they were White, Black, Hispanic, Asian, and 
American Indian; they lived in all regions of the nation, indeed, in all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia; they came from urban, suburban, and rural areas; they encompassed both advantaged 
and disadvantaged backgrounds; and they attended public (88 percent), Catholic (8 percent) and 
other private schools (5 percent) (Hafner et al. 1990). In the 12 years since completing the 
NELS:88 base-year questionnaire and achievement tests, these students have been resurveyed 
four times— in 1990, 1992, 1994, and 2000. In the three in-school waves of data collection (when 
most were eighth-graders, sophomores, or seniors), achievement tests in reading, social studies, 
mathematics and science were administered in addition to a student questionnaire. Students’ 
teachers, parents, and school administrators were also surveyed. Separate data collection efforts 
gathered students’ high school and postsecondary transcripts. 

Comparisons in this report are based on the first and the last of the five data collection 
waves of NELS:88, the base year and the fourth follow-up. Thus, data describe the eighth-grade 
cohort in 1988, the year most sample members were or turned 14 years old, in relation to their 
outcomes in 2000, the year that most cohort members were or turned 26 years old. 

This report presents a broad sampling of findings from the fourth follow-up interview of 
NELS:88, which was conducted in the first half of the 2000 calendar year. The fourth follow-up 
(2000) data were collected at a key stage of life transitions for the eighth-grade class of 1988 — 
most had been out of high school for nearly 8 years. Many had already completed postsecondary 
education, started or even changed careers, and started to form families. The initial sections of 
this report examine the 1988 eighth-grade cohort’s activities and accomplishments some 12 years 
later, such as the cohort’s high school completion status, postsecondary attainment and atten- 
dance experiences, family formation activities, employment status, and a range of job-related top- 
ics (including occupations, job satisfaction, training experiences, computer use on the job, and 
income); and participation in volunteer work and information-oriented leisure activities. Differ- 
ences by sex, race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status (SES), eighth-grade mathematics achievement, 
method of high school completion, and postsecondary attainment, among other characteristics, 
are explored. The final section provides an overview of the cohort members’ activities in 2000, 
among the whole group and among three subgroups categorized by postsecondary education ex- 
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perience — none, some but less than a bachelor’s degree, and bachelor’s/advanced degree hold- 
ers whose activities are examined separately. Participation in primary activities (employment 
and job-related training, and enrollment in different types of postsecondary education) is de- 
scribed for groups with different characteristics, including high school completion status, attain- 
ment by 2000, and near-term educational aspirations. ■ 

The report contains three appendices. Appendix A provides technical documentation. It 
supplies the reader with technical notes about the study’s design, the sampling and weighting 
procedures used in NELS:88, and the precision of the estimates that appear in this report. It also 
describes the statistical procedures used in analysis, and includes a glossary of variables that ap- 
pear in the report. Appendix B discusses the analytic potential of the NELS:88/2000 data by de- 
scribing some of the educational policy and research issues that might be explored. Appendix C 
contains standard errors of measurement for the estimates in the various tables of NELS:88 sur- 
vey data. 

On the Threshold of a New Millennium: The Eighth-Grade Class of 1988 

This report examines the status of the 1988 eighth-graders 12 years later in 2000. To appre- 
ciate the current activities and status of this cohort and to understand the various educational, vo- 
cational and personal decisions they have made, an account of the educational, societal and 
socioeconomic forces that may have influenced their lives may be instructive. Some of this con- 
text is supplied directly by NELS:88 and its predecessor studies, particularly High School and 
Beyond (HS&B). NELS:88 provides extensive information about the family background, values 
and attitudes, and school experiences of 1988 eighth-graders, including a limited amount of ret- 
rospective information about the cohort’s pre-eighth-grade educational history. Other possible 
influences such as technological and scientific developments, structural changes in the econ- 
om y> globalization and international geopolitical change, cultural changes (including changes in 
gender roles), and the increasing racial and ethnic diversity of American society — are important 
to note for their possible impact on NELS:88 outcomes, even though they are captured by 
NELS:88 only indirectly, when at all. 

A discussion of the formative context for this generation follows. It includes educational in- 
fluences; information (from the NELS:88 base year survey) about the eighth-grade cohort’s fam- 
ily background and home education support system; and other influences such as economic 
forces, recent legislation and public policy, international developments, and the advent and dis- 
semination of computer technology. 

Figure 1 provides a timeline marking selected historical events that took place since these 
students were bom. Also included in this figure are the data collection points for NELS:88 and 
cohort members’ average age in those years. 
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Educational and Familial Influences 

Members of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort were bom in the 1970s (about 63 percent of 
them in 1974) (Hafner et al. 1990). During the 1970s, the percentages of children who attended 
preschool and kindergarten increased, a trend that has continued through the present (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce 1999; U.S. Department of Education 1996, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion 2001). Parents of NELS.88 eighth-graders reported that 93 percent had attended 
kindergarten, 53 percent had been enrolled in preschool, and 15 percent in Head Start (Ingels et 
al. 1990b). Efforts to extend preschool to disadvantaged children had also grown, some funded 
by the Head Start program, which also provided health care and social services to poor children 
and their families starting in 1965. In addition, Title l 1 funded some compensatory education 
programs, which focused on the academic needs of disadvantaged K-12 students (Rossi and 
Montgomery 1994). Marking a broad shift in policy, in 1975 the Education For All Handicapped 
Children Act was passed, requiring public school districts to provide education in regular class- 
rooms for children with a range of disabilities. In the same period, increased immigration led to 
higher numbers of students with limited proficiency in the English language (Martin and Midgley 

1994). 

Most members of the NELS:88 cohort entered first grade in fall of 1980 and high school 
(ninth grade) in fall of 1988. The 1980s marked a period in American education when tested 
achievement (as measured by studies such as the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
and High School and Beyond) declined, 2 and in response, various reform initiatives competed for 
support. Back-to-basics concepts were endorsed in the 1983 publication A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperative for Educational Reform (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). 
This influential report argued that the U.S. educational system faced a crisis that must be 



'Title 1 (for some period of time called Chapter 1) is a large, continuing, compensatory education program that provides extra 
help to impoverished students. The program began as Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

2 The 1980 HS&B senior cohort showed lower test performance and time spent on homework than had seniors in the predecessor 
longitudinal study in 1972 (NLS-72), and the percentage of seniors taking an academic curriculum declined (Fetters, Brown and 
Owings 1984). The 1980 HS&B sophomore cohort, when retested as seniors, also showed declines from the seniors of 10 years 
before (Ekstrom, Goetz and Rock 1988). Parallel declines in age 17 NAEP mathematics and science scores (with recoveries of 
lost ground at about the time of the NELS:88 cohorts) are discussed in Mullis, Owen and Phillips 1990 and Mullis et al. 1994. 
Declines in SAT scores and poor performance in international comparative studies were also oft-cited concerns in the 1980s 
(Rasinski, Ingels, Rock and Pollack 1993 [pp.7-11].) For the longer perspective of a 20-year comparison of seniors (NLS-72, 
HS&B, NELS:88), see Green, Dugoni and Ingels 1995. 
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Figure 1. Timeline of milestones in NELS:88 study, average age of cohort members, and selected historical events: 1974—2000 
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addressed effectively if the nation intended to avert long-term economic decline and loss of its 
economic competitive advantage and political influence in the world. The National Commission 
contended that standards must be raised in order to increase literacy, numeracy, and other skills 
needed for effective employment and for active citizenship, and that students must be required to 
complete specific numbers of core academic courses to graduate from high school in many 
places more than states or districts were then requiring. 

The National Commission helped catalyze widespread school improvement initiatives, par- 
ticularly initiatives concerned with increasing academic coursework (Sebring 1987). State educa- 
tion agencies across the country raised core academic courses required for high school 
graduation. (Indeed, while the eighth-grade class of 1988 was in elementary and secondary 
school-between the publication of A Nation at Risk in 1983 and the year in which most of the 
cohort started their senior year of high school, 1991 — 42 of the 50 states raised their graduation 
requirements and 47 mandated student testing standards) (Medrich, Brown and Henke 1992, Ra- 
sinski et al. 1993). Following the public debate that ensued, other state and local policies were 
implemented to tighten education standards, strengthen teachers’ certification requirements, in- 
crease accountability, and increase educators’ pay (Barton and Coley 1990). The eighth-grade 
class of 1988 came, to varying degrees, under the influence of these initiatives. Policymakers 
looked to NELS:88 data to provide insights into the essential question of whether school reform 
was having a positive impact on American education. It may be of particular interest, then, both 
to return to the results of the baseline study in order to register the distinctive characteristics and 
aspirations of this cohort, and, as well, to briefly compare NELS:88 findings with those of its 
predecessor study, High School and Beyond (HS&B). Doing so will provide a 10-year timeline 
that can help to identify important educational trends that affected this cohort and contributed to 
its distinctiveness. Two questions that the base year (1988) data address may point to some of the 
defining features of this cohort: 

• What were the educational aspirations of 1988 eighth-graders? 

• What can be said about their family background and home educational support system? 
Educational Aspirations 

Particularly striking are the eighth-grade class of 1988’s high ambitions for postsecondary 
attainment. Some 65.5 percent planned to complete a bachelor’s degree or higher. At the same 
time, only one-third planned to enroll in a college preparatory program in high school (Hafner et 
al. 1990). Parental expectations for their eighth-graders’ higher education were also quite high. 
More than three-quarters (78 percent) of all parents expected their eighth-grader to attend col- 
lege, and 58 percent expected them to complete college (Horn and West 1992). Some 38 percent 
of parents expected their eighth grader’s highest level of educational attainment would be com- 
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pletion of a 4- or 5-year year college program, while 20 percent expected their eighth-grader to 
earn an advanced academic or professional degree (master’s degree or higher); fewer than 1 per- 
cent did not expect their child to earn a high school diploma or an equivalency certificate. Paren- 
tal expectations were highly associated with socioeconomic status (SES) (88 percent of highest 
SES quartile parents expected their eighth-grader to obtain a bachelor’s degree or higher, as con- 
trasted to 40 percent of lowest SES quartile parents) (Horn and West 1992). The high aspirations 
of 1988 eighth-graders are of particular interest for two reasons. First, data from 2000 enable us 
to see what this generation in fact achieved, nearly 8 years after graduating from high school. 
Second, although not a topic to be explored in this brief report, a further question which 
NELS:88 data poses and may answer is why some students with high aspirations succeeded, and 
others did not, and what this may imply for educational policy. In addition, it is important to 
study and understand the situation of another group well represented in NELS:88 — those who did 
not seek to go on to postsecondary education, nor did so. The situation of this group, too, in 
2000, is of special interest. 



Family Background and Home Educational Support 

The family background of the eighth-grade class of 1988 reflected a number of social 
trends, including both an increasing number of households headed by a single-parent and higher 
rates of female labor market participation (Rasinski et al. 1993, p. 4). About 65 percent of 1988 
eighth-graders lived with both natural parents. Among the remaining students most lived only 
with their mother (17 percent) or with their mother and a male guardian (12 percent). About 2 
percent of eighth-graders lived with a single father, and 3 percent lived with their father and a 
female guardian. Some 1.4 percent lived in two-parent families that included neither of their 
natural parents (Horn and West 1992). In 67 percent of two-parent 3 families, both parents 
worked; only the father was employed in 26 percent, while in 3.4 percent neither parent was em- 
ployed. Seventy-four percent and 90 percent, respectively, of single mothers and fathers were 
employed (Horn and West 1992). Most parents (79 percent) reported regularly discussing their 
eighth grader’s current school experiences with their child. Most reported restricting their eighth 
grader’s television viewing (69 percent monitored programs, 62 percent limited watching on 
school nights, and 84 percent restricted early or late viewing) (Horn and West 1992). Neverthe- 
less, the typical eighth-grader in 1988 spent four times as many hours watching TV per week as 
on homework (just over 21 hours watching TV, just less than 6 hours doing homework) (Hafner 
et al. 1990). 



3 “Two-parent” families consisted of natural mother and father, mother and stepfather/male guardian, father and step- 
mother/female guardian, or any other two-parent combination. 
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Another perspective for understanding educational influences on this cohort is to compare 
their educational situation with that of their predecessors, say a decade before. In so doing, we 
may also be able to better appreciate how different educational, cultural and economic forces 
make for differences between individuals bom at different points in time. 

Most NELS:88 cohort members entered high school in the fall of 1988 as ninth graders and 
were sophomores in the spring term of 1990. Some members of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort 
did not proceed with their peers to ninth grade, either because they were held back, dropped out, 
or skipped a grade. Other individuals were sophomores in the spring of 1990 but had not been 
eighth-graders in the United States in the spring of 1988 when the base year of NELS:88 took 
pl ace — a scientific sample of these individuals was added into NELS:88 in the spring of 1990 to 
ensure that its sophomore cohort would be nationally representative. Although the sophomore 
cohort highly overlaps with the eighth grade NELS:88 cohort, they are not identical. Neverthe- 
less, for purposes of understanding the contextual factors that affected the NELS:88 eighth-grade 
cohort, comparisons between 1990 sophomores and earlier cohorts of sophomores — specifically, 
those studied in HS&B a decade before — are necessary. The period in which the HS&B cohort 
was studied (starting in 1980) marked a decline in academic achievement (Rock et al. 1985). The 
school reform movement sought to reverse this decline, and NELS:88 sophomores — and subse- 
quently, seniors — may provide evidence as to whether it succeeded in its aim. 

When NELS:88 1990 sophomore results were compared to those for HS&B 1980 sopho- 
mores, the 1988 eighth-grade cohort’s performance pointed to improvement in several areas. 4 
The 1990 sophomores showed significant gains over 1980 mathematics achievement levels. 
While some racial/ethnic subgroups gained more than others, all groups shared in this gain. Al- 
though White and Asian math achievement levels were highest, Black and Hispanic students 
closed some of the gap by making proportionately greater gains (Rasinski et al. 1993, Figure 3.2). 
(The mathematics test was the only assessment that had enough common items to sustain cross- 
cohort equating and comparison.) 

More sophomores were enrolled in an academic track, and disparities between Whites and 
Blacks in academic track placement had shrunk to insignificance. Specifically, 27 percent of 
Black sophomores reported themselves to be in college preparatory programs in 1980, compared 
to 35 percent of White sophomores at that time. But in 1990, 41 percent of Black sophomores 
indicated they were in college preparatory programs, compared to 42 percent of Whites (Rasinski 
et al. 1993, table 2.2). 



4 However, not all areas showed improvement. For example, there was no increase in reading for pleasure (both in 1980 and 
1990, only 41 percent of sophomores indicated that they read for pleasure at least once or twice a week) (Rasinski et al. 1993, 
table 4.3). 
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Educational aspirations of the eighth-grade class of 1988 were notably high. It is not sur- 
prising then that postsecondary expectations of sophomores increased between 1980 and 1990. 
Some 59 percent of sophomores in 1990 said that they expected to complete a bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree, compared to 41 percent in 1980. Moreover, the mothers, fathers, counselors and 
teachers of 1990 sophomores were reported (by the student) to be much more likely to urge post- 
secondary attendance than were these categories of adults 10 years before. 5 

Finally, there were changes in the values of high school sophomores over the ten year pe- 
riod. Marriage and family was rated as very important by 83 percent of sophomores in 1980 but 
only 72 percent of 1990 sophomores — behind work and friendship in importance. Making money 
was rated as very important by 35 percent of 1980 sophomores, but by 40 percent of the 1990 
(NELS:88) sophomores. Correcting societal inequalities was rated as very important by 14 per- 
cent of 1980 sophomores, but by somewhat more (19 percent) 1990 sophomores (Rasinski et al. 
1993, table 5.1). 

Most members of the eighth-grade class of 1988 graduated from high school in 1992. The 
current report provides a definitive account of the status of these eighth-graders 8 years later 
(early in 2000). In the context of their generally high postsecondary educational ambitions, it is 
important to note developments within the postsecondary education system in the 1990s that may 
have aided them in their endeavors to obtain postsecondary qualifications. Students who contin- 
ued their education in postsecondary institutions in the 1990s were the beneficiaries of successive 
changes in policies that provided more financial aid overall (Berkner 1998). Greater access to 
financial aid has translated into greater access to college and other postsecondary programs for 
many middle- and low-income students. However, federal loan funding increased much faster 
than grant funding, shifting costs of financing education to students and their families and away 
from the government (Fenske and Barberini 1992). Data from the National Postsecondary Stu- 
dent Aid Study (NPSAS) show that student loan volume, and the number of loans made annually, 
more than doubled between 1990 and 2000, primarily as a result of the Higher Education Act re- 

5 ln 1980, 59 percent of fathers and 65 percent of mothers recommended attending college; in 1990, the figures were 77 and 83 
percent, respectively. More dramatic still was the increased encouragement of counselors and teachers. In 1980, 32 percent of 
sophomores reported that their guidance counselor or their teacher recommended they attend college. In 1990, the numbers had 
more than doubled — 65 percent of counselors and 66 percent of teachers made this recommendation. Interestingly, even students 
in the lowest SES quartile, and students in the lowest (mathematics-reading composite) test quartile, were being encouraged by 
teachers and counselors to go on to college. In 1980, 25 percent of students in the lowest SES quartile were advised by their 
guidance counselor to go to college; in 1990, the proportion was 56 percent. The proportion of teachers recommending postsec- 
ondary education to tenth-graders in the lowest SES quartile increased from 26 percent in 1980 to 59 percent in 1990. Also by 
1990, over half of the students scoring in the bottom test quartile were being advised by guidance counselors (26 percent in 1980, 
56 percent in 1990) and teachers (28 percent in 1980, 57 percent in 1990) to go on to college (Rasinski et al. 1993, table 6.3). 
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authorization, enacted in the year that most NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members graduated 
from high school, 1992. (American Council on Education 2001). 6 

The familial and educational context in which the 1988 eighth-grade cohort grew of age is 
critically important to an understanding of their development. However, other possible influ- 
ences — economic, technological, and public policy — must be considered as well. 



Other Social and Economic Forces 

Context for understanding the formative world of the eighth-grade class of 1988 should 
take account of several other areas. Four such areas may serve as important examples: (1) the 
economy; (2) technological change; (3) the impact of government policy; and finally, (4) the in- 
ternational scene, including both political change and the emergence of a global economy and 
society. 



The American Economy. For the large numbers of the cohort who entered the workforce 
during the 1990s — either in place of or while attending postsecondary institutions — the economy 
was gradually improving while federal budget deficits were being reduced. The late- 1990s 
economic boom led to record low unemployment rates, frequent new records of all-time highs in 
the stock market, and rapid growth of new industries and job opportunities. At the same time, the 
rate of economic return to college degrees greatly outpaced the return to high school diplomas 
(Boesel and Fredland 1999, pp. 28-38), providing a powerful incentive to this cohort to realize 
their high educational expectations. Finally, “globalization” of the economy is an important trend 
that should be noted here. Globalization has a number of dimensions: the economic dominance 
of multinational companies, the internationalization of both opportunity and risk, increased 
economic competition between nations, and the possibility of lower domestic demand for less 
skilled workers as manufacturing jobs are “exported” to other parts of the globe. Globalization 
has both affected the labor market opportunities of this generation, and provided a major impetus 
for American school improvement (Cappelli et al. 1997). 

Public Policy. Federal legislation also made changes in work life and everyday living. For 
example, in 1990, the Americans With Disabilities Act opened doors for wider employment and 
social participation among citizens with disabilities; and in 1994, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) began to reduce trade barriers among the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Along with other efforts to reduce trade barriers, such as World Trade Organization 

6 NPSAS data show that “...the majority of students who receive postsecondary degrees or certificates do not borrow to finance 
their education../’ (American Council on Education 2001). Some additional context that should be considered in interpreting the 
higher federal loan commitments includes the fact that in 1993 the eligibility requirements were relaxed for higher income fami- 
lies, and that postsecondary education costs rose faster in the 1990s than did median family income (Choy 1999). 
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requirements on member countries, NAFTA reduced some sources of domestic jobs but 
increased others as markets for U.S. goods grew. Finally, the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act is intended, in the words of this federal legislation, to “end the 
dependence of needy parents on government benefits by promoting job preparedness, work, and 
marriage.” This profound reform of the welfare system was passed in 1996, the year that most 
cohort members were 21 to 22 years old. 

The International Scene. Overseas, one by one, various republics that made up the 
Soviet Union began to declare their independence in the early 1990s, and the nation was soon 
thereafter dissolved. The Berlin Wall was dismantled in 1989, leading to the reunification of East 
and West Germany in the early 1990s. Meanwhile, the countries of Eastern Europe broke free 
from Soviet domination, and in some cases (Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia) fragmented into 
smaller entities. U.S. military action in the Persian Gulf War against Iraq in 1991 was brief, but 
continuing involvement and presence in the Gulf region states has had lasting effects. Years of 
protests in South Africa and international sanctions led to the end of apartheid and that country’s 
first universal elections in 1994; President Nelson Mandela implemented a multiracial 
government. In 1998, both India and Pakistan tested nuclear weapons. Dramatic as some of these 
events are — such as the end of the bipolar world of the Cold War — perhaps more dramatic still in 
terms of its potential impact on this cohort has been the comparative erasure of borders by swift 
new forms of communications, global markets and economic interdependence, and ready 
movement of persons. 



Technology. The 1970s and 1980s marked the incubation of the technology boom of the 
1990s, with the introduction of the first personal home computers, as well as, in 1976, the first 
supercomputer (Cray 2001). The development of the electronic age proceeded apace, as more 
and more homes, offices, schools, libraries, and community facilities were connected to the 
Internet. The World Wide Web, first developed in the late 1980s, became accessible to people 
with popular personal computer platforms in 1993. By the late 1990s, dramatic improvements in 
computing and telecommunications speed, costs, capabilities, and ease of use meant that 
computers were available to most U.S. residents, and access to the Internet was also increasing 
rapidly. By the decade’s end, the Internet had changed the way many people in the United States 
communicated; gathered and processed information about their lives and the world around them; 
learned new skills (including postsecondary education and skills needed for information 
technology jobs); made purchases; and even spent some of their leisure time. In the base year of 
NELS:88, parents were asked if there was a computer in the home that their eighth-grader could 
use for educational purposes. Twenty-five percent of parents indicated that there was (Ingels et 
al. 1990b). The NELS:88 survey coincided with the rapid development and dissemination of 
computing technology, and has pervasively affected the education, work and leisure of the 
eighth-grade class of 1988. The fact that computer technology may have contributed to demands 
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for higher levels of worker skills and education, as well as have contributed to dramatic increases 
in overall economic efficiency and productivity, means that it is likely to leave an indelible mark 
on this generation. 

These influences — educational and familial, economic and technological, cultural and po- 
litical — are presumed to have helped shape the distinctive experiences and choices of the eighth- 
grade class of 1988. Now with data from 2000, we will describe the status of this cohort as it 
moves into adulthood and begins to take on adult roles and responsibilities. 
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High school completion not only represents a cornerstone of educational achievement for 
young people, it is also a minimum requirement for pursuing most types of further education or 
training and for entering the labor force, at least for many jobs. This section examines the propor- 
tions of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort who completed high school, who earned an alternative 
high school equivalency credential, and who failed to complete high school. In addition, the sec- 
tion addresses the proportions of high school dropouts who were engaged in completion activi- 
ties in 2000. Groups compared on these measures are defined by a variety of characteristics. 
These characteristics include different degrees of academic skill, preparation, and school experi- 
ences (from eighth-grade indicators). These characteristics also reflect advantaged, intermediate, 
and disadvantaged family backgrounds; 7 and membership in various demographic and cultural 
groups, such as racial/ethnic identity. 

In 1988 less than 2 percent (specifically, only 1.5 percent) of the eighth-grade cohort pre- 
dicted that they would not graduate from high school (Hafner et al. 1990); however, nearly 83 
percent were “very sure” that they would graduate (Ingels et al. 1990a, p. G-23). By 2000, most 
members of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort (83 percent) had earned a high school diploma (tablel). 
About 9 percent had earned an alternative credential by passing the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) tests, and less than 1 percent had received a certificate of attendance in a high 
school program. The remaining 8 percent had dropped out of high school and had not earned a 
diploma or GED by 2000. 



7 Advantaged backgrounds are those that place cohort members in the highest socioeconomic status (SES) quartile; intermediate, 
in the two middle quartiles; and disadvantaged, in the lowest SES quartile. Other factors distinguishing levels of advantage for 
cohort members include having mothers who expected them to complete college, and the presence or absence of dropout risk 
factors. These factors may covary with other factors such as race/ethnicity; sophisticated multivariate analyses that go beyond the 
statistical methodologies used in this report will be necessary to provide a deeper understanding of all relevant relationships. 
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Table 1. — Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to their high school completion status and, of those who did 
not complete high school, percentage distribution according to their participation in completion activities, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 
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High School Completion 



Dropping out of high school is not an irreparable decision. Dropouts can, and frequently do, 
return to school later to earn a high school diploma or obtain an alternative credential by passing 
the GED test. The third follow-up survey (1994) of NELS:88 showed that 58 percent of 1990 
high school sophomores who had dropped out had either completed or reenrolled in school 
within 2 years of their scheduled graduation date (U.S. Department of Education 2000). More- 
over, earning a GED can open opportunities that dropouts largely lack. Among NELS:88 cohort 
members who had not completed high school by 2000, 14 percent reported that they were cur- 
rently enrolled in school and working toward a high school diploma, attendance certificate, or 
were pursuing a GED (table 1). Most noncompleters (86 percent), however, were not pursuing 
any of these activities. 

Research has shown that failing to complete high school with a regular diploma often has 
negative consequences. While GED recipients participate in the labor force at higher rates than 
do high school dropouts (Passmore 1987), they are at an economic disadvantage compared to 
high school graduates (Cameron and Heckman 1993; Mumane, Willett and Boudett 1995). Those 
who lack any high school credential are usually at the greatest disadvantage for steady employ- 
ment (for example, see Decker, Rice and Moore 1997), a finding confirmed in the labor market 
experiences section of this report. Raising particular concern are female and Black dropouts; both 
groups tend to have more frequent and sustained periods of unemployment than comparison 
groups (such as male dropouts and White dropouts) (Kopka 1990). 

Students’ high school completion status was also related to family background. Students 
from advantaged backgrounds (specifically, having high-SES families, college-graduate parents, 
mothers who expected them to earn a bachelor’s degree or more, and no risk factors 8 for drop- 
ping out) were more likely than those from disadvantaged backgrounds (having low-SES fami- 
lies, parents who did not attend college, mothers who did not expect them to graduate from 
college, or any dropout risk factors) to graduate from high school with a diploma and generally 
less likely to complete high school with a GED or to drop out of high school. 9 Race-ethnicity 
breakdowns for completion status are depicted in Figure 2 below. 



8 Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older 
sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient 
student; and coming from a low-income family. The risk factors were identified in the base year (Hafner, Ingels, Schneider and 
Stevenson 1990) based on the work of Pallas, Natriello and Dill (1989). 

9 Mothers’ expectations for their eighth graders’ educational attainment were not found to be associated with whether students 
completed high school with a GED. 
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Figure 2.— Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to their high school completion status, 
by race/ethnicity: 2000 



Total 

American Indian/ Alaska Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Black, non-Hispanic 
White, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic or Latino 
More than one race 




Percent 



■ High school diploma EDGED or certificate of attendance 0 No diploma or equivalent 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



High school completion rates were related to educational experiences before high school, in 
addition to personal and family background characteristics. Data collected from these students in 
eighth grade provide a snapshot of these academic and other school-related experiences. Cohort 
members who, in eighth grade, exhibited high mathematics achievement, studied algebra or other 
advanced math, attended a private school, or participated in extracurricular activities were more 
likely to complete high school with a diploma and generally less likely to complete high school 
with a GED or to drop out than their counterparts who lacked these academic characteristics in 
eighth grade. 10 

Mathematics achievement at eighth grade was associated with the likelihood of earning a 
diploma or dropping out. While two-thirds (67 percent) of students with low mathematics scores 

10 No association was found between participating in extracurricular activities as an eighth-grader and earning a GED. Also, no 
association was found between taking algebra as an eighth-grader and dropping out of high school. 
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in eighth grade later went on to graduate from high school, nearly all (96 percent) of those with 
high mathematics achievement did so. Students in the lowest mathematics achievement quartile 
were far more likely than those in the highest quartile to drop out of high school without finish- 
ing (21 percent vs. 1 percent). 



Summary 

This section examined the proportions of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort who completed 
high school, who earned an alternative high school equivalency credential, or who failed to com- 
plete high school. In addition, this section addressed the proportions of high school dropouts who 
were engaged in completion activities in 2000. Likelihood of graduating with a regular diploma 
and likelihood of not dropping out were found to be associated with family backgrounds (stu- 
dents from advantaged backgrounds were less likely to drop out, and more likely to graduate with 
a regular diploma). Eighth-grade educational experiences, especially having high tested achieve- 
ment in math, were also associated with lower dropout rates and a greater likelihood of earning a 
regular high school diploma. 
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This section examines the educational attainment as well as postsecondary attendance and 
persistence patterns of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort. Postsecondary education here includes any 
college, university, or vocational, technical, or trade school designed for those who have com- 
pleted high school. Cohort members included in this discussion may therefore have pursued or 
completed some course credits or any credential ranging from a vocational certificate to an ad- 
vanced degree. The timing of the NELS:88 fourth follow-up is ideal for capturing degree attain- 
ment among students who enrolled in postsecondary education within a year or two of high 
school graduation or GED completion. Since the average time from enrollment to completion for 
a bachelor’s degree has increased to almost 6 years in recent years (McCormick and Horn 1996), 
this survey, conducted 8 years after most NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members graduated from 
high school, can identify thosel988 eighth-graders from this cohort who will earn a 4-year degree 
soon after completing high school. 11 

Postsecondary education generates both individual and social benefits. Individuals who 
have earned a bachelor’s degree not only have better access to employment (and a wider range of 
opportunities) but also earn substantially more than those with less education. Attending college 
also enriches students’ lives in other ways that are longlasting and, indeed, extend to their off- 
spring. Society also benefits from an educated populace (Mortenson 1996; National Center on 
Education and the Economy 1990). In recent years, evidence has mounted that educational re- 
quirements for many occupations are growing and that most of the fastest-growing occupations 
require postsecondary training (Mumper 1996). Furthermore, many believe that increased post- 
secondary study across society as a whole is crucial to maintaining a competitive position in the 
global economy (Pascarella and Temzini 1991). 

In 1988, 65.5 percent of the eighth-grade cohort indicated that they planned to complete a 
bachelor’s degree or higher (Hafner et al. 1990). By 2000, 8 years after most had graduated from 

11 The data presented here are based on respondents’ reports of their educational attainment in 2000. Respondents were asked a 
series of questions about their postsecondary experiences, including the highest degree they attained. These self-reports may 
encompass some error in recall and, thus, self-reported degree attainment may differ from attainment information from the re- 
spondents’ postsecondary transcripts that will become available later. Questionnaire data may also differ from transcript data 
because questionnaire data were collected in the first half of the year (starting in January, 2000) and transcript data in the fall and 
winter (from September 2000 to March 31, 2001). (In other words, the first telephone interviews were conducted 15 months 
before the last transcript was collected, during which time individuals may have obtained additional educational credentials.) 
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high school, 26 percent of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort reported that they had attained a bache- 
lor’s degree, and another 3 percent reported earning a master’s or higher degree (e.g., a Ph.D. or 
first-professional degree) (table 2). Close to one-half of the cohort (46 percent) reported that they 
had gained some postsecondary credits but had earned either no credential or one below a bache- 
lor’s (an associate’s degree or certificate). The remaining 24 percent of cohort members had not 
enrolled in any postsecondary education after high school. 



In contrast with earlier decades, women now enroll at higher rates than men and earn the 
majority of college degrees awarded each year (U.S. Department of Education 2001). Among 
1998 high school graduates, for example, 69 percent of women were enrolled in postsecondary 
education by the following October, compared with 62 percent of men (Clune, Nunez, and Choy 
2001). Similarly, of students who began postsecondary education during 1989-90, 61 percent of 
women and 53 percent of men had attained a bachelor’s degree by 1994. These male-female dif- 
ferences may be more or less pronounced within various income and racial/ethnic groups. 
Among low-income Black students, for example, women accounted for 68 percent of college en- 
rollments, but women accounted for only 52 percent of enrollments by middle-income Blacks 
(Brownstein 2000). 

The current NELS:88 data are consistent with these sex differences. Compared with males, 
females were more likely to report that they had earned a bachelor’s or a master’s/higher degree 
by 2000 and were less likely to report not enrolling in postsecondary education 12 years after 
eighth grade (which, for most cohort members, was 8 years after high school graduation). 

Family socioeconomic status (SES) and students’ method of completing high school are 
other characteristics that have been associated with who enters and graduates from college. For 
example, analysis of HS&B data shows that students from families with low SES are generally 
the least likely to attain a bachelor’s or advanced degree (Tuma and Geis 1995). Postsecondary 
enrollment and degree attainment among NELS:88 cohort members were similarly associated 
with both family and student backgrounds. Disadvantaged students— low-SES students, students 
whose parents did not have a college education (figure 3) or whose mothers did not expect them 
to complete college, and students with risk factors for dropping out of school— were not only less 
likely than those without such characteristics to have enrolled in postsecondary education, but 
they were also less likely to report that they had attained a bachelor’s or higher degree by 2000. 
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Table 2.— Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to self-reported educa- 
tional attainment, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


NoPSE 


Some PSE but 
no bachelor’s 
degree 


Bachelor’s 

degree 


Master’s degree 
or higher 


Total 


24.3 


46.5 


25.9 


3.4 


Sex 


Male 


26.9 


46.6 


23.8 


2.7 


Female 


21.6 


46.4 


28.0 


4.0 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


34.5 


55.2 


9.8 


u.o 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


5.2 


43.4 


45.7 


5.7 


Black, non-Hispanic 


23.5 


59.5 


16.2 


0.9 


White, non-Hispanic 


23.5 


42.3 


30.0 


4.2 


Hispanic or Latino 


30.3 


54.6 


13.6 


1.5 


More than one race 


24.4 


57.5 


15.7 


2.4 



8th-grade socioeconomic status 



Lowest quartile 


47.9 


44.8 


6.9 


0.4 


Middle two quartiles 


23.3 


52.7 


21.9 


2.1 


Highest quartile 


4.4 


36.0 


51.0 


8.6 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


60.9 


36.2 


2.6 


0.3 


Some college 


34.6 


54.2 


10.5 


0.7 


College graduation 


17.3 


45.4 


33.4 


3.9 


Graduate study 


16.0 


45.6 


33.2 


5.3 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


43.9 


43.7 


11.4 


U.9 


Parent(s) has some college 


22.8 


54.7 


20.5 


2.0 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


5.2 


36.6 


50.0 


8.2 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


17.0 


43.3 


34.7 


5.1 


One 


26.8 


51.5 


19.8 


2.0 


Two 


40.4 


49.2 


10.0 


0.4 


Three or more 


47.1 


48.4 


4.3 


0.2 



8th-grade school sector 



Public 


26.5 


47.4 


23.2 


3.0 


Private 


8.2 


39.6 


45.6 


6.6 



Region of 8th-grade school 



Northeast 


22.1 


40.6 


33.0 


4.3 


North Central 


23.2 


46.3 


26.9 


3.5 


South 


28.4 


45.9 


22.2 


3.5 


West 


20.4 


53.5 


24.2 


2.0 
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Table 2.— Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to self-reported educa- 
tional attainment, by selected student characteristics: 2000 — Continued 



Selected student characteristic 


No PSE 


Some PSE but 
no bachelor’s 
degree 


Bachelor’s 

degree 


Master’s degree 
or higher 


Urbanicity of 8th-grade school 


Urban 


20.4 


54.2 


22.5 


3.0 


Suburban 


21.1 


43.7 


31.3 


3.9 


Rural 


32.0 


44.0 


21.0 


2.9 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


42.2 


50.7 


6.4 


0.7 


Middle two quartiles 


24.6 


51.0 


22.5 


1.9 


Highest quartile 


7.2 


34.6 


49.8 


8.5 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 8th grade 


No 


44.3 


40.4 


13.5 


1.8 


Yes 


21.3 


47.4 


27.7 


3.6 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a week) 


Yes 


12.8 


40.1 


41.3 


5.9 


No 


30.1 


48.6 


19.2 


2.1 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


16.5 


48.6 


30.9 


4.1 


GED certificate 


41.0 


56.4 


2.6 


0.0 


Certificate of attendance 













No diploma or equivalent 


85.7 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older 
sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient 
student; and coming from a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Figure 3.— Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to self-reported educational attainment, 
by college-going generation status: 2000 ' 



Total 



Parent(s) has no college 



Parent(s) has some 
college 



Parent(s) has 
bachelor’s/advanced 
degree 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

H No PSE □ Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree E2 Bachelor’s degree □ Master’s degree or higher 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Sti 
of 1988 (N ELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 

Educational experiences can often help students overcome pre-existing disadvantages. An 
analysis of long-term degree attainment of the HS&B sophomore cohort found that the intensity 
and quality of academic preparation in high school (essentially, the number of credits earned in 
high-level, challenging academic courses) was a primary determinant of whether students com- 
pleted a bachelor’s degree, overshadowing demographic and other characteristics (Adelman 
2999 ^ Additional prior research has documented that completing advanced mathematics courses 
in high school has an influence on both enrolling in 4-year college and completing a bachelor’s 
degree (Hom and Nunez 2000; Warburton, Bugarin, and Nunez 2001). 

Postsecondary enrollment and degree attainment of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort by 
2000 were found to be related to students’ prior educational experiences. Cohort members who 
attended a private school, demonstrated high mathematics achievement, took an algebra or other 
advanced math course, and participated in extracurricular activities as eighth-graders reported 
higher postsecondary enrollment rates and bachelor’s or higher degree attainment rates than their 
counterparts who lacked these school experiences in eighth grade. Taking algebra in eighth grade 
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is for most students an indicator of both having strong skills in mathematics and preparing to take 
high-level mathematics courses in high school. 

Of those who completed high school by earning a diploma, a large majority (84 percent) 
reported enrolling in some postsecondary education by 2000. In contrast, 59 percent of those who 
earned a GED had enrolled in some postsecondary education by 2000. Cohort members who re- 
ceived a high school diploma were also more likely than those who earned a GED to report at- 
taining a bachelor’s degree (31 percent vs. 3 percent) or a master’s or higher degree (4 percent vs. 
none 12 ). Others have also found GED recipients less likely than diploma holders to complete 
postsecondary programs (Brown 2000). In contrast to diploma and GED holders, some, but rela- 
tively few, high school dropouts (14 percent) went on to postsecondary education by 2000. 

Substantial disparities in college enrollment rates and degree attainment among students of 
different racial/ethnic backgrounds have been found in earlier research. In the mid-1990s, White 
high school graduates in their mid- to late twenties were more likely than either their Black or 
Hispanic peers to have earned a bachelor’s or higher degree and to have earned some college 
credits, (see, for example, U.S. Department of Education 1996). 

Among NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members, Asian/Pacific Islanders had a higher post- 
secondary enrollment rate (95 percent) than Whites (77 percent), Blacks (77 percent), Hispanics 
(70 percent), American Indians/Alaska Natives (66 percent), and those with multiracial back- 
grounds (76 percent). 13 Moreover, Asian/Pacific Islanders were more likely than any other ra- 
cial/ethnic group in the cohort to indicate earning a bachelor’s degree by 2000. Both 
Asian/Pacific Islander and White cohort members were also more likely than non-Asian minority 
groups to say that they had attained a bachelor’s or higher degree. 

Continuity of enrollment in college has been identified as a contributing factor to postsec- 
ondary degree completion (Adelman 1999). In addition, students who enroll in postsecondary 
education immediately after high school are more likely to receive a credential than those who 
delay entry. For the HS&B 1980 sophomore cohort in 1992, these proportions were 40 percent 
versus. 9 percent, respectively (Tuma and Geis 1995). Attending postsecondary institutions full 
time is also positively related to achieving a bachelor’s degree or higher (Berkner, Cuccaro- 
Alamin and McCormick 1996). 

The NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort often followed a divergent or discontinuous path to 
complete their postsecondary education (table 3). According to members of the 1988 eighth- 



I2 The NELS sample had no cases in this category. 

I 1 

These rates are the inverses of the numbers in column 1 of table 2. 
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Table 3. Of 1988 8th graders who attended postsecondary education, percentage who had 

various attendance patterns, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Took time off 
for more than 6 
months 


Attended less 
than full time 


Transferred 

credits 


Attended more 
than one school 
at the same time 


Changed 

major 


Total 


27.1 


39.4 


64.0 


10.8 


31.0 


Sex 


Male 


28.8 


41.7 


64.9 


10.9 


29.6 


Female 


25.6 


37.2 


63.2 


10.7 


32.3 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


43.7 


47.2 


44.0 


8.3 


4U.j 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


20.4 


29.9 


59.5 


14.5 


36.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


31.9 


44.0 


58.1 


5.4 


26.7 


White, non-Hispanic 


24.4 


37.2 


65.7 


9.3 


31.7 


Hispanic or Latino 


38.0 


51.6 


61.3 


22.0 


26.4 


More than one race 


35.6 


36.6 


63.1 


19.2 


38.7 



8 th-grade socioeconomic status 



UIU- 5 .UUW 

Lowest quartile 


29.7 


40.0 


55.0 


8.3 


26.7 


Middle two quartiles 


28.1 


43.1 


65.9 


11.1 


28.6 


Highest quartile 


24.4 


33.3 


64.8 


11.2 


36.8 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


22.9 


39.2 


44.1 


3.9 


22.2 


Some college 


32.4 


48.3 


65.7 


10.3 


26.5 


College graduation 


24.9 


36.4 


68.4 


9.8 


32.1 


Graduate study 


28.1 


40.2 


59.5 


12.8 


34.2 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent has no college 


26.6 


44.0 


61.4 


10.0 


28.3 


Parent(s) has some college 


30.0 


43.1 


66.1 


11.4 


28.5 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


23.9 


31.6 


63.1 


10.5 


36.1 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


24.5 


35.7 


65.3 


10.8 


32.2 


One 


30.1 


47.3 


60.4 


7.5 


29.3 


Two 


35.8 


44.7 


71.6 


20.1 


29.8 


Three or more 


26.0 


31.3 


44.4 


7.4 


25.9 



8 th-grade school sector 



Will 5IUUV. 

Public 


27.6 


39.6 


63.8 


10.9 


30.2 


Private 


24.2 


37.8 


65.0 


9.9 


35.4 


Region of 8 th-grade school 


Northeast 


25.6 


32.9 


62.6 


7.0 


31.8 


North Central 


23.3 


38.9 


64.3 


10.5 


31.7 


South 


25.5 


40.8 


66.4 


12.2 


31.4 


West 


35.8 


43.7 


61.6 


12.7 


28.7 
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Table 3. Of 1988 8th graders who attended postsecondary education, percentage who had 
various attendance patterns, by selected student characteristics: 2000 — 
Continued 



Attended more 



Selected student characteristic 


for more than 6 
months 


Attended less 


Transferred 

credits 


nuciiucu iiiui c 

than one school 
at the same time 


Changed 


Urbanicity of 8th-grade school 


Urban 


30.3 


43.4 


60.5 


12.7 


31.5 


Suburban 


28.6 


40.6 


65.3 


10.4 


32.1 


Rural 


21.4 


33.2 


65.4 


9.5 


28.6 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


27.4 " 


48.1 


52.4 


13.9 


22.0 


Middle two quartiles 


28.4 


40.8 


67.3 


11.0 


32.6 


Highest quartile 


24.1 


31.1 


, 63.1 


9.1 


33.9 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 8th grade 


No 


28.8 


40.8 


69.1 


16.3 


28.2 


Yes 


26.9 


39.2 


63.6 


10.3 


31.3 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a week) 


Yes 


24.5 


32.0 


60.6 


8.5 


33.9 


No 


28.2 


43.0 


66.9 


1 1.3 


31.0 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


26.8 


38.5 


65.1 


11.2 


32.7 


GED certificate 


34.1 


52.4 


38.8 


1.1 


13.5 


Certificate of attendance 


— 











No diploma or equivalent 


12.2 


27.1 


— 


— 


4.1 


PSE attainment by 2000 


Some PSE but no bachelor's degree 


37.1 


51.4 


62.1 


9.3 


27.9 


Bachelor's degree 


12.5 


21.6 


70.7 


12.8 


37.5 


Master's degree or higher 


4.0 


12.1 


41.1 


10.0 


23.9 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older sibling who 
dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient student; and coming from 
a low-income family. ° 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 



grade cohort who had some postsecondary education, 64 percent transferred credits among two 
or more postsecondary institutions. At some point during their postsecondary schooling 39 per- 
cent attended school less than full time, 31 percent changed their undergraduate major, and 27 
percent took more than 6 months off from school. Eleven percent reported that they attended 
more than one school at the same time. 
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Students who had attended postsecondary institutions but had not earned a bachelor s de- 
gree were considerably more likely than those who reported receiving a bachelor’s or higher 
degree to have taken time off from school or attended school part time. Cohort members who 
indicated that they had attained a bachelor’s degree were more likely than those who reported 
attaining a master’s or higher degree to have transferred credits among postsecondary institutions 
or changed their undergraduate majors. 



Summary 

This section examined the educational attainment as well as postsecondary attendance and persis- 
tence patterns of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort. Eighth-grade educational experiences, high 
school completion and mode of completion, race/ethnicity, and continuity of postsecondary en- 
rollment were all found to be associated with postsecondary attainment of the cohort in 2000. 
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This section discusses the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members experience at work, 
starting with their employment status and distribution across occupational groups. The group’s 
satisfaction rates for several aspects of their job are examined, along with the use of computers 
for various job tasks. Participation in job training, whether provided by the employer or others, is 
covered next. Finally, the section closes by analyzing the cohort’s incomes and participation in 
public aid programs, from subsidized housing to food stamps. 



Employment 

Traditionally, workers with the most education have obtained the most desirable jobs 
defined in part by pay and fringe benefits, advancement opportunities, job security, working con- 
ditions, and provision of professional autonomy and personal fulfillment (Leslie and Brinkman, 
1993). Highly educated workers are generally employed more steadily than others and have 
higher incomes. During the last two decades, this advantage for more highly educated workers 
has become even more pronounced (Murphy and Welch 1989; Cawley, Heckman and Vutlacil 
1998). Not only are they more likely to be working at any point in time, but their unemployment 
rates vary less with the ups and downs of the business cycle; in effect, their education and related 
labor market experience buffer them from the worst effects of recessions (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1997). People with more education are also more likely to work full time all year (rather 
than part time or intermittently) and much less likely to receive welfare benefits (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education 1996). Even having some postsecondary education (but no degree) tends to be 
beneficial to employment and eamings prospects (Kane 1992). 

Table 4 shows that, altogether, about 86 percent of the cohort were employed for pay in 
2000. (The estimates for subgroups with differing postsecondary experience are shown in tables 
10, 12, and 14.) High school graduates were more likely than their peers who had not obtained a 
high school diploma to be employed. At the time of interview (typically, the early months of 
2000), 88 percent of high school graduates were employed for pay, whereas 78 percent of GED 
recipients and 79 percent of high school dropouts were employed. 
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Women have steadily increased their participation in the U.S. labor market since the 1960s. 
Between 1979 and 1989, women filled 6 of every 10 new jobs created, and women of all races and 
education levels increased their annual hours of work and annual earnings during the decade (Farley 
1995a). In 2000, although the vast majority of NELS:88 adults of both sexes were employed, a lar- 
ger proportion of males were working than females — 92 percent versus 81 percent. This gender gap 
appeared in the proportions working full time, of both cohort members who had no postsecondary 
experience and those who had some (see tables 1 1 and 13). For example, among people who had no 
postsecondary education, 87 percent of the men and 60 percent of the women had a full-time job in 
2000. Similar proportions of the men and women within these two groups worked part time. 

Occupational Fields 

Job sectors that experienced rapid growth in the United States from 1979-1989 included pro- 
fessional services (medical, educational, social, and other professional services), some categories of 
which are dominated by women; retail/wholesale trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
business and repair services. Mining and manufacturing, both encompassing jobs predominantly 
held by men, experienced job declines despite an increasing population (Farley 1995a). The shift of 
manufacturing jobs to other countries with lower labor costs, which accelerated in the 1980s, meant 
the loss of relatively high-paying and secure jobs that were previously available to people with little 
education, particularly men (Mare 1995). For example, machine operators and welders/cutters were 
among the top 10 jobs held by male high school graduates in 1980, but not in 1990. Occupational 
areas showing rapid job growth for men through the 1980s include computer science, programming, 
and electrical engineering, all providing jobs that generally require postsecondary education. 

Comparable changes appeared during the 1980s in the characteristics of top jobs held by 
women without postsecondary credentials. However, women with bachelor’s or higher degrees rap- 
idly entered fields previously dominated by men. While elementary school teaching and registered 
nursing remained the top two occupations for college-educated women, jobs included in this top 10 
list in 1990 were lawyers, computer programmers, and sales supervisors or proprietors. Jobs that 
had dropped from the degree-holding women’s top 10 list were secondary school teachers, clinical 
laboratory technicians, and general office clerks (Mare 1995). 

Table 4 shows the distribution of NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members by occupational 
field, in somewhat broader categories than the 1980s data discussed above. Of those working for 
pay, many were mechanics or laborers (22 percent); business and management workers (21 percent); 
or administrative, legal, or clerical support employees (18 percent). Within occupational groups, 
females were more likely than males to be educators and to work in business/management, medical 
professions; administrative, legal, or clerical support; and in service industries. Males were more 
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likely than females to work as engineers or software professionals; computer scientists; research- 
ers/scientists; and mechanics or laborers, continuing traditional patterns. 

Educational attainment in 2000 was linked to the occupational sectors these young adults 
worked in, 8 years after most finished high school. Tested achievement at eighth grade was also 
linked to occupational sector 12 years later. For example, of those who were employed in 2000, 
dropouts were more likely than high school graduates to be employed in low-skill jobs — about 56 
percent of employed dropouts worked as laborers or mechanics, compared with 18 percent of gradu- 
ates. Confirming expectations, NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members were more likely to work in 
various professional fields as their level of postsecondary education increased, for example, in edu- 
cation, engineering, software, and architecture; medical jobs; and research science. In addition, stu- 
dents who had low mathematics scores (in the lowest quartile) in 1988 were about three times more 
likely than high-achieving students to work as a laborer or mechanic 12 years later. On the other 
hand, high mathematics achievers were more likely than low mathematics achievers to be working 
in the following occupations in 2000: education; business/management; engineering, software, and 
architecture, computer science; editing, writing, reporting, and performance art; and research, sci- 
ence, and technical fields. To some degree, mathematics test scores may serve as a proxy for aca- 
demic proficiency or general reasoning ability, but most jobs in these particular professional fields 
also require strong skills in mathematics. 

Job Satisfaction 

The restructuring of the world economy in the 1980s and 1990s changed the U.S. labor market 
in fundamental ways, requiring more education for many jobs, placing more responsibilities and 
pressures on lower-level workers, flattening organizations so they provide less room for advance- 
ment from within, and sharply widening the overall range of wages (Cappelli et al. 1997). Some of 
these changes may have detrimental effects on job satisfaction and workers’ morale, while other 
changes may have varying effects on different groups. 

Job satisfaction arguably is related to job quality as represented in such dimensions of em- 
ployment as compensation, security, training, challenge and opportunity, and the intrinsic interest 
and societal usefulness of the work itself. Gittleman and Howell (1992, cited by Wetzel 1995) ana- 
lyzed job growth from 1979 to 1988 and found that jobs of intermediate quality actually decreased 
as a percentage of total jobs, while “good” and “bad” jobs increased at about the same rates. The 
researchers first placed civilian jobs into three broad categories (low-, medium-, and high-quality 
jobs) based on 17 components of job quality. The components included the challenges and fulfill- 
ment provided, pay and benefits, job security, relationship to past training, importance of the work 
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itself, and opportunities for further training and promotion. Many of these measures, shown in table 
5, are discussed in this section from the perspective of workers’ job satisfaction. 

Employed NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members were generally satisfied with the measured 
aspects of their jobs. 14 While aspects of job satisfaction do not vary widely with certain of the cohort 
members’ characteristics, educational attainment is an exception (figure 4). Indeed, job satisfaction 
increased as educational attainment increased — from 83 percent of those with no postsecondary 
schooling to 95 percent of master’s degree holders (table 5). 

Figure 4. — Of employed 1988 8th grade cohort members, percentage satisfied with various aspects of 
the job, by self-reported postsecondary attainment status: 2000 



Percent 




Fringe benefits Job security Promotion Overall satisfaction 



■ Total □ NoPSE 0 Some PSE □ Bachelor’s degree □ Master’s degree or higher 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Stud 
of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



14 NELS: 8 8/2000 measured job satisfaction overall as well as satisfaction with fringe benefits, opportunities for further 
training, job security, opportunities for promotion, opportunities to use past training, importance and challenge of the 
work, and pay. 
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Table 5. — Of employed 1988 8th-grade cohort members, percentage satisfied with various as- 
pects of their job, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Percentage who were satisfied with 



Selected student characteristic 


Fringe 

benefits 


Further 

training 


Job 

security 


Promotion 

opportunity 


Use of past 
training 


Work 

importance 


Pay 


Job overall 


Total 


76.2 


77.9 


79.2 


70.9 


88.8 


83.5 


72.6 


85.7 


Sex 


Male 


76.5 


77.6 


77.1 


71.8 


89.2 


84.2 


74.1 


86.2 


Female 


75.9 


78.3 


81.6 


70.0 


88.4 


82.8 


71.0 


85.2 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian/Alaska 


Native 


64.2 


69.8 


68.7 


66.8 


82.5 


84.1 


71.5 


80.7 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


80.6 


81.1 


79.8 


75.9 


88.6 


81.3 


70.7 


87.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


67.1 


69.0 


63.3 


56.4 


81.1 


76.2 


59.4 


77.7 


White, non-Hispanic 


78.7 


80.0 


82.4 


72.7 


91.1 


85.0 


75.2 


87.5 


Hispanic or Latino 


71.5 


73.5 


79.1 


73.8 


83.7 


82.2 


70.2 


84.5 


More than one race 


68.5 


80.6 


67.8 


71.5 


85.8 


82.6 


73.1 


78.2 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


68.7 


73.3 


74.0 


69.5 


84.3 


84.9 


72.5 


81.8 


Middle two quartiles 


77.3 


79.2 


79.6 


70.1 


90.5 


83.3 


72.9 


86.8 


Highest quartile 


80.6 


79.6 


83.0 


73.8 


89.4 


82.8 


72.4 


86.8 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 
Lowest quartile 


68.7 


76.6 


73.8 


66.1 


85.4 


82.8 


67.6 


83.2 


Middle two quartiles 


79.1 


78.6 


80.6 


72.9 


90.0 


83.8 


74.8 


87.1 


Highest quartile 


78.9 


79.5 


82.5 


72.0 


91.6 


83.7 


75.8 


87.2 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


79.2 


79.0 


80.3 


71.5 


89.9 


83.7 


73.0 


86.8 


GED certificate 


69.1 


74.4 


74.9 


73.1 


90.3 


80.4 


75.6 


83.7 


Certificate of attendance 


— 

















No diploma or equivalent 


48.2 


68.9 


72.5 


62.5 


72.8 


85.3 


65.0 


74.0 


PSE attainment by 2000 
No PSE 


69.4 


71.7 


77.1 


69.1 


85.6 


84.0 


74.5 


83.3 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


74.7 


77.0 


76.0 


68.1 


89.3 


81.2 


71.3 


84.0 


Bachelor’s degree 


83.0 


83.2 


84.7 


75.8 


90.2 


85.9 


73.0 


89.3 


Master's degree or higher 


87.0 


89.3 


92.8 


82.1 


92.0 


93.1 


75.1 


94.5 


Single-parent status 


Yes 


68.0 


74.0 


76.0 


67.3 


84.8 


80.8 


68.3 


80.3 


No 


74.0 


74.5 


79.9 


71.9 


88.9 


85.0 


77.4 


85.6 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Moreover, for several specific job aspects, satisfaction rates generally increased with self- 
reported educational attainment: provision of further training, fringe benefits, job security, and pro- 
motion opportunities. Whether cohort members completed high school appeared to be associated 
with job satisfaction, although the small number of dropouts precludes making most such compari- 
sons. However, about 48 percent of NELS:88 self-reported high school dropouts were satisfied 
with the benefits of their job, compared with 79 percent of high school graduates. 



' -’Such small sample sizes are associated with very imprecise estimates. 
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Use of Computers on the Job 

According to one observer of economic trends, the widespread use of computer technology in 
recent years has “changed the content of many jobs, typically requiring the adoption of new skills by 
workers, created new jobs, and eliminated others” (Mare 1995). A wide range of industries and oc- 
cupations increasingly use computer applications, from manufacturing to medicine and teaching to 
design (including industrial, graphic, and architectural). In addition to jobs in the information tech- 
nology/computer industry, most white-collar and many blue-collar jobs not only require computer 
skills but also demand that workers spend a large proportion of their time working at computers. 

This section examines the propensity of subgroups of the NELS.88 eighth-grade cohort to use 
computers for a range of job tasks that require different skills. In many industries, some association 
between a job’s skill level and its required use of computers — at least for analytical, communica- 
tion, or design-related tasks — likely exists. Complementing that theory, a study from 1993 found 
that employees who used computers at their jobs had higher wages than those who did not, other 
things equal (Krueger 1993, cited in Cappelli et al. 1997). 

The widespread adoption of computers in the workplace over the last decade or two has influ- 
enced work in many occupational areas (Barton 2000, p. 32; Mare 1995). In 2000, of those working, 
about 66 percent of the eighth-grade cohort of 1988 reported using computers on the job “a lot” (ta- 
ble 6). Over half (52.6 percent) of the group reported using computers in their jobs for e-mail or 
technical, spreadsheet, or data work; and 46 percent reported using computers for word processing. 
A much smaller proportion (about 7 percent) used a computer to write or develop software or appli- 
cations. Females were more likely than males to use computers at work at all, but males were more 
likely to write software. 

Computer use varied according to the worker’s level of education, probably reflecting differ- 
ences in the types of jobs held according to education. In fact, there was a linear relationship be- 
tween level of education and the likelihood that workers used computers. Cohort members with 
higher self-reported educational attainment were more likely to use a computer on the job for any 
task and to search the Internet, send e-mail, and use word processing software. 

Students who reported earning a high school diploma were about three times more likely than 
dropouts to use a computer (72 percent vs. 23 percent); and for most of the specific tasks in table 6, 
diploma earners were about twice as likely as their high school dropout counterparts to use com- 
puters for any task. In addition, if family SES was high (in eighth grade), these young workers were 
more likely to use a computer on the job in 2000. For example, 23 percent of those from the lowest 
SES quartile searched the Internet at their jobs, while 48 percent of those from the highest SES 
quartile did so. 
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Table 6. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders who reported using computers a lot at their job for 
various tasks, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Any com- 
puter task 


Search 

internet 


Send 

e-mail 


Technical, 
spreadsheet, 
or data work 


Word - 
processing 


Write 

software 


Total 


66.4 


36.7 


52.6 


49.7 


46.3 


6.6 


Sex 


Male 


61.0 


38.7 


52.8 


48.0 


43.7 


8.4 


Female 


72.5 


34.7 


52.4 


51.4 


49.0 


4.7 


Race/ethnicity 

American Indian/ Alaska Native 


47.3 


16.9 


35.1 


36.0 


26.0 


5.6 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


82.7 


58.6 


67.6 


55.6 


55.6 


10.6 


Black, non-Hispanic 


61.3 


43.7 


52.0 


43.6 


50.0 


5.3 


White, non-Hispanic 


67.5 


35.5 


53.0 


50.2 


46.1 


6.5 


Hispanic or Latino 


64.5 


33.7 


49.5 


50.3 


43.8 


6.8 


More than one race 


62.9 


46.1 


50.5 


58.6 


48.9 


8.8 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


48.9 


22.8 


35.8 


41.6 


33.9 


7.7 


Middle two quartiles 


67.4 


35.1 


51.1 


49.3 


45.0 


5.8 


Highest quartile 


79.5 


47.8 


65.0 


55.0 


56.0 


7.1 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


49.8 


32.7 


38.7 


34.7 


39.3 


4.5 


Middle two quartiles 


67.8 


33.3 


50.9 


49.9 


45.9 


6.2 


Highest quartile 


79.5 


44.3 


64.0 


57.2 


52.3 


8.2 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


71.5 


38.4 


54.7 


50.2 


47.4 


6.0 


GED certificate 


52.4 


23.9 


38.7 


51.8 


40.8 


12.5 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 





- 


_ 


No diploma or equivalent 


23.2 


16.2 


22.0 


27.6 


25.3 


9.9 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


43.3 


16.8 


28.1 


34.2 


26.4 


5.9 


Some PSE but no bachelor's degree 


65.6 


33.1 


48.1 


50.7 


41.8 


5.5 


Bachelor's degree 


85.3 


49.2 


69.1 


57.2 


59.7 


8.4 


Master's degree or higher 


81.5 


58.4 


70.4 


41.3 


70.3 


6.5 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Job Training 

Another measure of job quality is the training and opportunities for skill building that the em- 
ployer supports. Not only does further training often provide greater current job satisfaction and, 
potentially, stronger commitment of employees to the work, it may lead to advancement and greater 
pay for individuals in the longer run and higher productivity for the economy as a whole. This sec- 
tion also presents information about employer-provided and other job training that employed cohort 
members participated in within the year preceding the 2000 interview. 

Some 61 percent of the cohort who were employed for pay in 2000 had received job training 
in the previous 12 months (table 7). Cohort members with more education were more likely to par- 
ticipate in such training. For example, 74 percent of those who reported obtaining a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and 77 percent of respondents who reported earning a master’s or higher degree, had received 
job training in the last year, compared with about 43 percent of those who reported no postsecond- 
ary education. 

Workers in 2000 who had low mathematics test scores in eighth grade were less likely to have 
received recent job training than workers with either intermediate or high scores. Similarly, people 
who had dropped out of high school were less likely than those who reported having earned a high 
school diploma to have received job training in the last year (23 percent vs. 64 percent). There were 
no significant differences between males and females in the likelihood of receiving any of the kinds 
of training shown in table 7. 

Income and Receipt of Public Aid 

A striking economic trend of the 1980s and 1990s has been the increasing income gaps among 
those with different levels of education (U.S. Department of Education 2001). College graduates 
have always earned more than those without a college degree, but during the last two decades the 
relative rewards of higher levels of education were greater than they had been earlier. The ratio of 
earnings of college graduates to those of high school graduates was larger in the mid-1980s than 
ever before, indicating increasing wage inequality (Goldin and Margo 1992, cited in Cappelli et al. 
1997). Mare’s (1995) finding that high-quality and low-quality jobs increased (as percentages of all 
jobs) during the 1980s and early 1990s, and those in the middle decreased, complements evidence of 
increasing income inequality. A recent analysis by the U.S. Census Bureau estimated that while in- 
come inequality fluctuated in an overall downward trend from 1947 to 1968, it has increased ever 
since then, and at an especially rapid rate through the 1980s (Weinberg 1996). 
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Table 7. — Of employed 1988 8th graders, percentage who received job training in the previous 
12 months and of those, percentage who reported receiving training at work or off- 
site, or paid for by the employer, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Percentage who had training that was 



Selected student characteristic 


Received training in 
previous 12 months 


Provided 
at work 


Paid for by 
employer 


Provided 

offsite 


Total 


60.5 


75.3 


85.6 


63.4 


Sex 

Male 


60.6 


73.5 


85.0 


62.9 


Female 


60.4 


77.3 


86.2 


64.0 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


50.7 


91.4 


93.3 


67.0 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


62.8 


84.6 


90.3 


59.3 


Black, non-Hispanic 


54.1 


78.5 


86.7 


63.8 


White, non-Hispanic 


61.9 


74.3 


85.7 


63.8 


Hispanic or Latino 


58.2 


77.3 


84.5 


66.8 


More than one race 


62.2 


70.6 


78.7 


44.3 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 
Lowest quartile 


45.3 


71.7 


81.9 


56.3 


Middle two quartiles 


62.6 


76.1 


87.0 


62.2 


Highest quartile 


69.6 


75.8 


85.2 


69.4 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


50.0 


69.3 


79.8 


57.8 


Middle two quartiles 


61.0 


78.6 


86.7 


64.2 


Highest quartile 


68.0 


72.9 


86.8 


65.5 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


64.3 


76.0 


86.4 


64.9 


GED certificate 


56.1 


70.6 


83.0 


49.4 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


22.5 


63.6 


65.6 


51.4 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


43.3 


69.8 


83.7 


47.8 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


59.7 


77.2 


85.4 


64.7 


Bachelor’s degree 


74.1 


75.5 


87.2 


68.4 


Master’s degree or higher 


77.4 


74.3 


81.8 


68.8 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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The positive effect of education on future (and lifetime) earnings has also been well docu- 
mented. A 1994 study estimated that, over their lifetimes, high school completers would earn an av- 
erage of $213,000 (in 1992 dollars) more than would high school dropouts (who averaged 
$609,000) (U.S. Department of Commerce 1994), for a total of about $822,000 for high school 
completers. The lifetime economic returns to a bachelor’s degree would add $815,000 to the high 
school dropout’s average, more than doubling total earnings. The contrasts in earnings associated 
with different levels of education grow over time; thus, fairly small differences would be expected 
to appear among workers in their midtwenties, early in their careers. 

Table 8 shows the 1999 personal income of members of the eighth-grade cohort of 1988. In 
1999, cohort members working for pay earned around $24,500 per year (median income). 16 Consis- 
tent with the observation that income tends to grow with additional education, income did vary by 
level of education for this cohort. For example, those who reported receiving a bachelor’s degree 
had a median income about $7,100 higher than that of individuals who reported no postsecondary 
experience. In other words, the income premium for having a bachelor’s degree over having no 
postsecondary education was about 33 percent, a notable difference even at this early stage of their 
careers. 

Recent economic history suggests that although those who earn a bachelor’s or higher degree 
fare better than those without a degree, wage increases over time (in real, that is, inflation-adjusted 
terms) — even for degree holders — may not be dramatic. After earlier decades of inflation-adjusted 
wage growth for all groups, during the 1980s wages for high school dropouts fell sharply, for high 
school diploma holders with no further education they fell somewhat less, and for college graduates 
wages remained about constant (Mishel and Bernstein 1994, cited by Cappelli et al. 1997). How- 
ever, earnings of workers with at least 2 years of education beyond a bachelor’s degree went up 
nearly 10 percent. Completing a postsecondary degree may in effect have merely protected some 
such workers from the wage erosion that would otherwise have occurred during the 1980s, accord- 
ing to Mare (1995). Only employees with a bachelor’s or higher degree had protection from wage 
declines. Although the drop in wages for those without a bachelor’s degree was larger for men, it 
applied to women as well, except that women with some college (including less-than-4-year de- 
grees) earned about the same in 1980 and 1990 in real terms (Mare 1995). 



16 Annual income in 1999 can be from either a full-time or a part-time job, or a combination of jobs over the year. The NELS:88 
2000 interview collected information about respondents’ and their spouse’s or partner’s income in 1999, 1998, and 1997. 
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Table 8. — Mean and median income of 1988 8th graders, and percentage of the cohort receiv- 
ing public aid of various types, by selected student characteristics: 1999 



Selected student characteristic 


Average 

income 


Median 

Income+ 


Any public 
aid 


Percentage who received 
Housing 

assistance TAN-F* 


Food 

stamps 


Total 


$27,428 


$24,498 


3.4 


0.9 


1.3 


2.8 


Sex 


Male 


$31,270 


$28,014 


1.7 


0.1 


0.4 


1.3 


Female 


$23,038 


$21,544 


5.1 


1.7 


2.1 


4.2 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


$22,034 


$19,474 


13.7 


1.4 


1.1 


9.1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


$29,768 


$28,229 


1.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Black, non-Hispanic 


$23,516 


$23,812 


8.5 


4.1 


5.9 


7.8 


White, non-Hispanic 


$28,856 


$25,323 


1.9 


0.4 


0.3 


1.3 


Hispanic or Latino 


$23,931 


$20,570 


7.0 


1.5 


2.2 


6.4 


More than one race 


$22,735 


$19,052 


5.0 


0.7 


3.7 


4.4 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


$23,658 


$20,829 


6.9 


2.2 


2.1 


5.9 


Middle two quartiles 


$27,504 


$24,582 


2.8 


0.8 


1.2 


2.3 


Highest quartile 


$30,481 


$28,087 


1.4 


0.1 


0.7 


0.9 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


$24,713 


$20,892 


6.5 


2.2 


3.3 


5.5 


Middle two quartiles 


$27,503 


$24,848 


2.4 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


Highest quartile 


$30,461 


$28,021 


1.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.7 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


$28,045 


$24,989 


1.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


GED certificate 


$28,107 


$23,388 


10.8 


4.2 


5.7 


9.3 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 





— 


No diploma or equivalent 


$19,558 


$18,214 


11.4 


2.0 


4.5 


10.8 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


$25,392 


$21,795 


7.1 


1.6 


2.2 


6.1 


Some PSE but no bachelor's degree 


$25,810 


$23,456 


3.5 


1.1 


1.6 


2.7 


Bachelor’s degree 


$31,737 


$28,906 


0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


Master's degree or higher 


$28,027 


$25,888 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 

^Medians were computed with SUDAAN using a grouped data approach and a predefined histogram of 200 bins. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), public-use ECB. 
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Welfare payments and other forms of public assistance provide assistance for people living in 
poverty, particularly for poor families with young children. Many families are in poverty despite 
having adult members who work. Using official measures of poverty for 1998, about 8 percent of 
individuals living in families (with children) that worked full time (a total of 1,750 hours worked in 
the previous year, or 35 hours a week year-round) were nevertheless in poverty, while 60 percent of 
people in part-time working families were in poverty (Iceland 2000). Overall, poverty rates and re- 
ceipt of public assistance remained at low levels during the economic boom of the late 1990s. 

Table 8 shows the percentages of NELS.88 eighth-grade cohort subgroups who received pub- 
lic aid of various kinds in 1999, including housing aid, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TAN-F), and food stamps. About 3.4 percent of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort received some 
type of public aid that year, with about 2.8 percent receiving food stamps. Females were more likely 
than males to have received public aid in 1999: 5.1 percent of females, compared with 1.7 percent of 
males. 

Once again, as with employment and earnings, education appears related to receipt of public 
aid. Self-reported bachelor’s degree recipients were less likely than those reporting no postsecond- 
ary experience or those reporting some experience but no degree to have received public aid in 
1999. For example, less than 1 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree had received public aid in 
1999, compared with 4 percent of those with some postsecondary experience and 7 percent of those 
with none. Students who earned high school diplomas were much less likely to be aid recipients (2 
percent received any aid) than either GED completers or high school dropouts (about 1 1 percent for 
each group) (see figure 5 and table 8). 

Summary 

This section discussed the 1988 eighth-grade cohort’s experience at work, starting with their 
employment status and distribution across occupational fields. Satisfaction rates for several aspects 
of their job were also examined (the proportion satisfied with their jobs increased with educational 
attainment). The use of computers for various job tasks was also investigated (cohort members with 
higher educational attainment were more likely to use computers in their work). Participation in job 
training was widespread (61 percent of the cohort who were employed for pay in 2000 had received 
job training in the previous 12 months), but higher for those with higher educational attainment (74 
percent of those who reported obtaining a bachelor’s degree and 77 percent of respondents who re- 
ported earning a master’s or higher degree had received job training in the last year, compared with 
about 43 percent those who reported no postsecondary education). Finally, the section analyzed the 
cohort’s incomes (already the income premium for having a bachelor’s degree over having no post- 
secondary education was about 33 percent) and participation in public aid programs, from subsi- 
dized housing to food stamps (those with higher education were less likely to receive public aid). 
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Figure 5. — Percentage of the 1988 8th-grade cohort who received public aid of various types, by high 
school completion status: 1999 



Percent 



25 1 
20 - 
15 - 




Any public aid Housing assistance TAN-F Food stamps 



■ Total □ High school diploma 0 GED certificate □ No diploma or equivalent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (N ELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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This section provides an overview of the primary activities the eighth-grade class of 1988 
was involved in in 2000, at the time of interview (interviewing began in January and ended in 
August; most interviews were conducted in the early months of the year). It looks at the current 
activities of the cohort; that is, whether the sample member is working for pay, studying, doing 
some combination of both, or neither. It examines these activities for the cohort as a whole, as 
well as for different groups of cohort members defined by their postsecondary experience (those 
with no postsecondary education, those with some postsecondary education, and those with a 
bachelor’s degree or more). 

When young people reach their late teens and early twenties they are faced with a wide ar- 
ray of life choices. Some primary life choices are whether to pursue postsecondary education af- 
ter high school (or finish high school, for those who dropped out), work for pay exclusively, 
combine work and school, enter military service, or keep house and raise children. The choices 
they make at this age will shape, and in some cases limit, the choices they make and options they 
have later in life. One of the most important decisions they will make is whether to participate in 
further schooling after completing high school. This section describes the activities that members 
of the eighth-grade class of 1988 were pursuing in the year 2000 — when they were in their 
midtwenties (the modal age was 26) — and how the choices they made about postsecondary edu- 
cation during their earlier years influenced their activities in 2000. 

By the time people are well into their twenties, employment is for most a necessary — and 
for some an appealing — part of life. When they were interviewed in 2000, the majority (86 per- 
cent) of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members were employed (table 9 and figure 6). About 
70 percent were employed exclusively, and another 16 percent were working while going to 
school. Besides working, the other major activity of the eighth-grade cohort in 2000 was continu- 
ing their education. About 20 percent were enrolled in some type of postsecondary education: 4 
percent were enrolled exclusively, while about 16 percent were combining education and work. 

Some differences in current activity status were related to the sex of the cohort member. 
Among the whole cohort, men were more likely than women to be working (regardless of their 
enrollment status) and to be working but not enrolled in postsecondary education (table 9). Com- 
parable proportions of both sexes (about 16-17 percent) were simultaneously enrolled and em- 
ployed, while women were more likely to be doing neither activity. 
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Table 9. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders who were employed, enrolled in postsecondary 

education, combining both, or engaged in neither activity, by student characteris- 
tics: 2000 







Employed 




Enrolled 




Selected student characteristic 


Total 


And not 
enrolled i 


While en- 
rolled 


Total 


And not 
employed 


Neither 
enrolled nor 
employed 


Total 


86.4 


70.3 


16.1 


20.3 


4.2 


9.4 


Sex 


Male 


92.1 


76.6 


15.5 


18.9 


3.3 


4.6 


Female 


80.8 


64.1 


16.7 


21.7 


5.0 


14.2 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


88.1 


69.9 


18.2 


22.4 


4.2 


7.8 


GED 


77.5 


67.0 


10.5 


18.0 


7.5 


15.0 


Certificate of attendance 


•— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


78.8 


78.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.5 


20.7 



* — Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Figure 6. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders involved in various work and schooling activities: 2000 



Percent 




Employed and not Enrolled in school. Employed and Neither employed nor 
enrolled in school not employed enrolled in school enrolled 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Current activity status of cohort members differed by level of education. About 88 percent 
of young adults in the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort who had graduated from high school were 
employed, more than the proportion of dropouts or GED completers. Some 21 percent of drop- 
outs and 15 percent of GED earners were neither working nor enrolled. In contrast, just 8 percent 
of diploma earners were neither working nor enrolled. 

The eighth-grade cohort members took a variety of routes to their status in 2000; one criti- 
cal junction was their choice about pursuing postsecondary education. The various paths defined 
by these choices are examined in figure 7, which portrays the distribution of these 1988 eighth- 
graders among three categories of postsecondary experience (none, some but less than a bache- 
lor’s degree, and completed a bachelor’s or higher degree). Starting with the first of these groups, 
24 percent had no postsecondary experience by 2000 (shown in the left “column” of boxes in 
figure 7). Of the cohort members without any postsecondary experience, 82 percent were work- 
ing without attending any schooling and 18 percent were neither working nor going to school. 
Among those neither working nor going to school, 13 percent reported that their sole activity was 
keeping house. 

Forty-six percent of the eighth-grade cohort had some postsecondary experience but had 
not earned a bachelor’s degree (figure 7, center column). Of this subgroup of the cohort, 64 per- 
cent were working exclusively, 5 percent were in school and not working, 23 percent were com- 
bining school and work, and the remaining 9 percent were neither working nor studying. Finally, 
29 percent of the entire cohort had earned at least a bachelor’s degree. Of those, 71 percent were 
working exclusively in 2000; 6 percent were in school and not working; 19 percent were combin- 
ing work and study; and 4 percent were neither working nor going to school. 

The bottom panel in figure 7 documents the primary activity status of the entire cohort in 
2000, after “rejoining” the groups broken out by postsecondary experience above. It shows that 
70 percent were working exclusively, 4 percent were in school and not working, 16 percent of the 
overall population were combining work and study, while 9 percent were neither working nor in 
school. These numbers translate into the shaded percentages in the bottom box of figure 7 (see 
also table 9). 

In sum, what cohort members were doing in 2000 was related to the level of postsecondary 
education they had attained. Thus, to make sense of what cohort members were doing in 2000 
and to place these activities in the proper perspective, one must take into account postsecondary 
experiences up to that point in their lives. 
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Figure 7. — Primary activities of the 8th-grade cohort in 2000, by postsecondary experience 



1988 8th-Grade Cohort 

( 100 %) 



v y? 



No Postsecondary 
Education 

(24%) 



u 



I Percent | 


Work for pay, not study 


82% 


Study, not work for pay 


0% 


Work for pay and study 


0% 


Neither work nor study: 


18% 


Keeping house only 


13% 


Waiting for work only 


1% 


Both 


1% 


Neither 


3% 


Total 

i 


100% 



Some Rjstsecondary 
Education 



1 (46%) I 


i 


1 Percent I 


Work for pay, not study 


64% 


Study, not work for pay 


5% 


Work for pay and study 


23% 


Neither work nor study: 


9% 


Keeping house only 


5% 


Waiting for work cnly 


1% 


Both 


1% 


Neither 


2% 


Total 

■ 


100% 



Bachelor’s Degree 
or More 

(29%) 



T 



1 Percent | 


Wark for pay, not study 


71% 


Study, not work for pay 


6 % 


Work for pay and study 


19% 


Neither work nor study: 


4% 


Keeping house only 


2 % 


Waiting for work only 


0 % 


Both 


0 % 


Neither 


2 % 


Total 

i 


100 % 



Percent 


Work for pay, not study 


70% 


Study not work for pay 


4% 


Work for pay and study 


16% 


Neither work nor study: 


9% 


Keeping house only 


6% 


Waiting for work only 


1% 


Both 


1% 


Neither 


2% 


Total 


100% 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000) 
Data Analysis System ’ 



The subsections immediately below look more closely at the primary activities in 2000 of 
each of three groups: those who had no postsecondary experience, those who had some postsec- 
ondary experience but no bachelor’s degree, and those who had completed a bachelor’s degree or 
higher by 2000. 
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Cohort Members With No Postsecondary Experience 

This subsection begins with the group that had not pursued postsecondary education by 
2000, about one-quarter of the cohort (figure 7). Most of these young people (82 percent) were 
employed in 2000 (table 10): 75 percent had full-time jobs and 13 percent had part-time jobs (ta- 
ble ll). 17 

Table 10. — Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders with no postsecondary education 
according to their employment status, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Percent of total 


Employed 


Not employed 


Total 


100.0 


82.4 


17.6 


Sex 


Male 


55.2 


92.4 


7.6 


Female 


44.8 


70.2 


29.8 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


56.6 


85.0 


15.1 


GED 


14.8 


82.1 


17.9 


Certificate of attendance 


0.7 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


27.9 


77.6 


22.4 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 

Among this group with no postsecondary experience, males were more likely than females 
to be employed (table 10) and also more likely to be employed full time (table 11). Ninety-two 
percent of males without postsecondary experience had jobs (either part time or full time), com- 
pared with 70 percent of females (table 9). Moreover, 87 percent of males with no postsecondary 
experience were employed full time, compared with 60 percent of females (table 11). Similar 
percentages of males and females in this group had part-time jobs (12 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively). 

About 8 percent of the cohort had failed to complete high school by 2000; about 28 percent 
of those who did not go on to postsecondary education were high school dropouts (table 10). 
While it appears that dropouts were less likely than high school completers to be employed in 
2000, these differences were not statistically significant. Of those with no postsecondary experi- 
ence, 18 percent were not employed in 2000, with females much more likely than males to be not 
working (30 percent vs. 8 percent) (table 10). 



17 The percentage of all people employed (82 percent) is lower than the percentage of people with full-time jobs (75 percent) 
added to those with part-time jobs (13 percent) because respondents could have both types of jobs simultaneously. 
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Table 11. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders with no postsecondary education who were em- 
ployed or engaged in work training activities, by student characteristics: 200 0 



Employed Training Appren- 



Selected student characteristic 


Full-time 
for pay 


Part-time 
for pay 


ticeship/training/ 

internship 


Total 


74.8 


12.9 


3.3 


Sex 


Male 


86.6 


12.3 


5.2 


Female 


60.3 


13.5 


0.8 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


78.6 


13.3 


4.0 


GED 


78.0 


8.3 


3.9 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


65.4 


14.7 


1.6 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (N ELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Cohort Members With Some Postsecondary Education 

Some 46 percent of the cohort had some postsecondary education experience but had not 
earned a bachelor’s degree by 2000 (figure 7). People in this group may have completed a post- 
secondary certificate or associate’s degree, or earned credits toward those credentials or a bache- 
lor’s degree, but their attainment was short of a bachelor’s degree. Of these cohort members, 
about 87 percent had jobs in 2000 — 64 percent were employed exclusively, and another 23 per- 
cent were combining work and school (table 12). 

Among those with some postsecondary education, 56 percent first enrolled immediately af- 
ter high school and 44 percent entered a year or more afterwards (table 12). However, few sub- 
stantive differences in the activities of these young people were related to immediate versus 
delayed entry into postsecondary education. Approximately the same percentages were working, 
going to school, or combining the two activities in 2000, regardless of when they started postsec- 
ondary schooling. 

While 53 percent of those with some postsecondary education aimed to complete an associ- 
ate’s degree or less by age 30 (and many may have reached that goal already in 2000), 36 percent 
expected to earn a bachelor’s degree and 1 1 percent expected to earn at least a master’s degree by 
age 30 (table 12). Consistent with those aspirations, about 40 percent of those aiming to complete 
a bachelor’s degree soon were enrolled in school — 34 percent were combining work and school 
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Table 12.— Of 1988 8th graders with some postsecondary education, but less than a bache- 
lor's degree, percentage who were involved in various work and schooling ac- 
tivities, by student characteristics: 2000 


Percent of 

Selected student characteristic total 


Employed 
and not 
enrolled in 
school 


Enrolled in 
school, not 
employed 


Employed 
and en- 
rolled in 
school 


Neither 
employed 
nor en- 
rolled 


Total 


100.0 


63.5 


5.3 


22.7 


8.5 


Sex 












Male 


49.9 


69.1 


3.5 


23.8 


3.6 


Female 


50.2 


58.0 


7.1 


21.5 


13.5 


Date first attended PSE 












No delay . 


56.3 


63.6 


4.1 


23.3 


9.0 


1 year 


17.9 


67.9 


5.5 


18.4 


8.2 


2 or more years 


25.8 


59.7 


8.0 


24.5 


7.8 


Educational aspirations by age 30 












Associate’s or less 


53.1 


73.9 


3.8 


13.2 


9.1 


Bachelor’s 


36.0 


54.3 


6.2 


33.7 


5.8 


Master’s or higher 


10.9 


34.0 


12.9 


44.4 


8.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



and an additional 6 percent were enrolled in school exclusively. Among those who hoped to earn 
a master’s or higher degree by age 30, about 57 percent were enrolled in school — 44 percent 
were enrolled and employed and 13 percent were enrolled only. 

While many in this group may be on track to achieve their near-term educational ambitions, 
about 60 percent of those who planned to earn a bachelor’s degree by age 30, and about 43 per- 
cent of those who expected to complete an advanced degree, were not enrolled in school in 2000. 
However, about 33 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree objective and 52 percent of those 
with a master’s degree objective were taking courses for academic credit at a 2- or 4-year college 
or university (table 13). 
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Table 13. — Of 1988 8th graders with some postsecondary education, but not a bachelor's 
degree, percentage who were involved in various work and schooling activities, 
by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Working Studying 

Apprentice- 
ship/ 2-year/ Vocational/ 

Full-time Part-time training/ 4-year technical 
Selected student characteristic for pay for pay internship college school 



Total 


75.2 


19.4 


6.5 


20.8 


12.6 


Sex 


Male 


84.6 


19.6 


8.3 


21.5 


12.5 


Female 


65.9 


19.3 


4.7 


20.1 


12.6 


Date first attended PSE 


No delay 


76.2 


18.5 


5.2 


23.0 


10.8 


1 year 


75.1 


16.5 


7.8 


14.7 


12.0 


2 or more years 


73.2 


23.5 


8.6 


21.2 


16.7 


Educational aspirations by age 30 


Associate’s or less 


78.2 


19.1 


7.1 


8.9 


11.0 


Bachelor’s degree 


75.3 


19.4 


4.9 


33.1 


15.9 


Master’s or higher 


59.0 


27.5 


10.5 


51.9 


14.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Cohort Members Who Had Earned a Bachelor’s Degree or More 

Of those members of the cohort who reported that they had finished at least a bachelor’s 
degree (29 percent), 72 percent were employed but not enrolled in 2000, with males more likely 
than females to be in this category (74 percent vs. 69 percent) (table 14). Males were also slightly 
more likely than females to be employed full time (84 percent vs. 80 percent) (table 15). 

Among all those with a bachelor’s or higher degree by 2000, about 56 percent reported that 
they expected to obtain a higher degree (or an additional higher degree if they already had one) 
by age 30 (table 14). Among those with just a bachelor’s degree by 2000, 53 percent planned to 
earn an advanced degree by the time they were 30 years old. Understandably, many of those who 
expected to obtain further degrees were enrolled in school in 2000. Of those with a bachelor’s 
degree who expected to eam an advanced degree, 37 percent were enrolled in a 2- or 4-year aca- 
demic program (table 15). Of those who had a master’s or other advanced degree and sought a 
still higher degree, 36 percent were enrolled in an academic program. 
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Table 14— Of 1988 8th graders with at least a bachelor's degree, percentage distribution 
according to their employment and postsecondary enrollment status, by se- 
lected student characteristics: 2000 


Selected student characteristic 


Percent 
of total 


Employed 
and not en- 
rolled in 
school 


Enrolled in 
school, not 
employed 


Employed 
and enrolled 
in school 


Neither em- 
ployed nor 
enrolled 


Total 


100.0 


71.5 


5.7 


18.6 


4.3 


Sex 












Male 


45.0 


74.2 


6.3 


16.2 


3.3 


Female 


55.0 


69.2 


5.1 


20.6 


5.0 


Date first attended PSE 












No delay 


92.8 


71.9 


5.8 


18.5 


3.8 


1 year 


5.0 


62.1 


A2 


22.0 


11.7 


2 or more years 


2.2 


73.9 


3.2 


15.4 


7.5 


Educational aspirations and attainment by age 30 








C "3 


Have bachelor’s, expect no more 


36.0 


87.9 


0.7 


6. 1 


5.3 


Have bachelor’s, expect more 


52.5 


58.0 


9.6 


29.1 


3.3 


Have master’s or higher, expect no more 


8.6 


81.7 


0.9 


13.6 


3.8 


Have master’s or higher, expect more 


3.0 


58.6 


15.8 


19.7 


5.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 



In addition, some of those who had no higher degree expectations were also taking classes 
in a 2- or 4-year postsecondary institution or vocational/technical school. 18 About 8 percent of 
bachelor’s degree holders who expected no further degree attainment by age 30 were enrolled in 
school in 2000 (5 percent were taking academic courses and 3 percent were taking voca- 
tional/technical courses). About 16 percent of those who had master’s degrees or more but ex- 
pected no further degree attainment by age 30 were enrolled in school (12 percent were taking 
academic courses and 4 percent were taking vocational/technical courses). Some members of this 
group may be pursuing advanced degrees that they do not plan to finish in the next 4 years or so. 
In any event, obtaining what they expect will be their terminal degree does not appear to have 
deterred some cohort members from continuing their formal education. 



18 An assumption used here is that those who did not expect by age 30 to have obtained more than their current educational level 
(at or imminently approaching age 26), were, at least temporarily, not pursuing another degree even though they were enrolled. 
Some of these young people may in fact plan to finish another degree at a later time. 
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Table 15. Of 1988 8th graders with at least a bachelor's degree, percentage who were in- 
volved in various work and schooling activities, by student characteristics - 
2000 







Working 




Studying 


Selected student characteristic 


Full time 
for pay 


Part time 
for pay 


Apprentice- 

ship/ 

training/ 

internship 


2-year/ 

4-year 

college 


Vocational/ 

technical 

school 


Total 


81.8 


15.7 


5.7 


22.5 


3.8 


Sex 


Male 


84.1 


12.3 


4.9 


20.1 


4.4 


Female 


80.0 


18.4 


6.3 


24.5 


3.4 


Date first attended PSE 


No delay 


82.2 


15.6 


5.8 


22.6 


3.8 


1 year 


76.1 


15.0 


3.5 


25.5 


2.6 


2 or more years 


77.6 


19.1 


5.9 


14.8 


7.4 


Educational aspirations and attainment by age 30 


Have bachelor’s, want no more 


89.5 


11.4 


2.9 


4.7 


3.3 


Have bachelor’s, want more 


76.0 


19.0 


7.6 


37.1 


4.6 


Have master’s or higher, expect no more 


86.2 


15.9 


7.1 


11.8 


3.9 


Have master’s or higher, expect more 


67.6 


18.8 


5.9 


35.5 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 

Even though some of their peers continued to take postsecondary courses after earning their 
degrees, the vast majority of those who had met their educational goals for age 30 were exclu- 
sively employed in 2000 (table 14). About 88 percent with a bachelor’s degree and no further ex- 
pectations were working but not enrolled, as were 82 percent of those with an advanced degree 
and no further expectations. Those with an advanced degree and no further degree objectives by 
age 30 were more likely than their bachelor’s degree counterparts to be enrolled as well as em- 
ployed (14 percent vs. 6 percent). Some members of this group may be pursuing doctoral degrees 
but not expecting to be finished by age 30. 



Summary 

This section provided an overview of the primary activities occupying the eighth-grade 
class of 1988 in the year 2000, about 8 years after their scheduled high school graduation. Cohort 
members were engaged in a range of activities: a majority of them were working, some were in 
school full time, some were keeping house full time, and some were between jobs. Some mem- 
bers of the cohort were combining two or more of these activities. 
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Prior postsecondary experience was associated with activities in 2000. For example, those 
who had completed at least a bachelor’s degree and those who had not enrolled in postsecondary 
education at all were the most apt to be working exclusively. Cohort members who had some 
postsecondary education but no bachelor’s degree were more likely than their counterparts with a 
bachelor’s or higher degree to be combining work and study. 
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Marital Status 

Getting married and starting a family are steps that most people consider and pursue in 
adulthood. Although participating in postsecondary education may delay family formation (par- 
ticularly having children) for some individuals, others marry and become parents first and return 
to school later. Documented benefits of marriage include reduced mortality rates, better health 
monitoring, higher earned income and savings rates, and greater satisfaction with life (Bramlett 
and Mosher 2001). This section examines marital and parental status. It inquires into the propor- 
tion who have remained single, are married, divorced, or in other statuses. It reports on single- 
parent status, and numbers of children, of cohort members. These marital and parental character- 
istics are looked at in terms of status in 2000, such as method of high school completion and 
postsecondary attainment. They are also reported by various 1988 demographic and school ex- 
perience characteristics. 

Overall, 53 percent of the 1988 eighth-graders were single (had never married) in 2000, and 
another 39 percent were currently married (table 16 and figure 8). Close to 60 percent of male 
cohort members were single, compared with 46 percent of females. Some 45 percent of the 
women and 34 percent of the men were married. This sex difference likely reflects the tendency 
of wives to be younger than their husbands. A higher proportion of women than men in this 
group was divorced in 2000, although for both sexes the percentage was small. 

About 80 percent of Black young adults in the cohort were single, compared with roughly 
one-half of Whites, Hispanics, American Indians/ Alaska Natives, and those who identified them- 
selves as multiracial (table 16). Asians/Pacific Islanders were more likely to be single (71 per- 
cent) than were Whites or Hispanics (about 49 percent each). Roughly two-thirds of those with a 
higher education degree were single (66.0 percent for bachelor’s degree holders, 67.4 percent for 
master’s degree or higher), compared with one-half (51.6 percent) of those with some postsec- 
ondary attendance (but no bachelor’s or higher degree) and 39 percent of those who had not gone 
to college. Students from advantaged backgrounds (high-socioeconomic status [SES] families. 
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Figure 8. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders according to m arital status, by sex: 2000 

Percent 

100 




Male Female 



U Single, never married □ Married 0 Divorced D Separated D Marriage-like relationship) 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (N ELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 



parents with higher educational attainment, and mothers who expected them to complete college) 
were in general more likely to be single in their midtwenties than those who were less advan- 
taged, probably as a result of pursuing postsecondary education at higher rates. 19 



In the 1990s, higher proportions of young adults than before pursued higher education, de- 
ferred marriage and childbearing, and, on average, had fewer children (Farley 1995b). Pursuit of 
postsecondary education is associated with a tendency to delay family formation. This pattern is 
seen in the data for the 1988 cohort, for whom educational attainment bore a positive relationship 
to being single: members of the cohort who reported that they had earned a bachelor’s or higher 
degree were more likely than those with less education to be single in 2000 (table 16). 



19 The proportion of students whose mothers did not expect them to attend a postsecondary institution and were single had a large 
standard error and therefore was not statistically significant in comparisons with other groups of students who were single. 
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Table 16. — Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to marital status, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Single 

never 

married 


Married 


Divorced 


Separated 


Widowed 


Marriage- 

like 

relationship 


Total 


52.9 


39.3 


4.8 


2.2 


0.0 


0.8 


Sex 


Male 


60.4 


33.8 


3.7 


1.4 


0.0 


0.7 


Female 


45.5 


44.8 


6.0 


2.9 


0.1 


0.9 


Race/ethnicity 

American Indian/ Alaska Native 


41.8 


55.1 


1.3 


1.4 


0.4 


0.0 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


70.9 


27.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 


0.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


79.8 


16.0 


1.8 


2.0 


0.0 


0.4 


White, non-Hispanic 


48.5 


43.3 


5.3 


2.3 


0.0 


0.6 


Hispanic or Latino 


48.9 


42.8 


5.5 


1.2 


0.0 


1.7 


More than one race 


50.4 


32.1 


10.8 


4.8 


0.0 


1.9 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 
Lowest quartile 


46.0 


42.1 


6.1 


4.6 


0.1 


1.1 


Middle two quartiles 


50.4 


41.8 


5.2 


1.8 


0.0 


0.8 


Highest quartile 


63.8 


32.0 


3.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


43:4 


45.7 


7.1 


2.9 


0.0 


0.9 


Some college 


43.0 


49.8 


4.9 


1.6 


0.0 


0.8 


College graduation 


53.7 


38.3 


4.8 


2.3 


0.0 


0.8 


Graduate study 


59.5 


33.6 


4.1 


2.1 


0.0 


0.7 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


43.8 


45.3 


6.2 


3.7 


0.1 


1.0 


Parent(s) has some college 


51.4 


40.7 


5.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.9 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


65.0 


30.6 


3.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


53.3 


40.3 


4.4 


1.3 


0.0 


0.6 


One 


53.4 


39.5 


4.5 


1.7 


0.0 


0.9 


Two 


50.0 


36.7 


6.0 


6.0 


0.0 


1.2 


Three or more 


53.0 


34.3 


7.3 


3.7 


0.3 


1.4 



8th-grade school sector 



Public 


51.6 


40.0 


5.1 


2.4 


o 

o 


0.9 


Private 


61.9 


34.5 


2.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.4 


Region of 8th-grade school 


Northeast 


62.1 


32.9 


2.8 


1.1 


0.0 


1.0 


North Central 


50.8 


40.5 


6.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.5 


South 


48.5 


43.0 


4.8 


3.1 


0.0 


0.6 


West 


54.2 


37.5 


4.6 


2.2 


0.1 


1.4 
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Table 16. Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to marital status, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 — Continued 



Selected student characteristic 


Single 

never 

married 


Married 


Divorced 


Separated 


Widowed 


Marriage- 

like 

relationship 


Urbanicity of 8th-grade school 


Urban 


59.8 


32.3 


4.2 


2.7 


0.0 


1.0 


Suburban 


56.3 


37.4 


4.2 


1.3 


0.0 


0.7 


Rural 


42.0 


48.1 


6.3 


2.9 


0.1 


0.7 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


53.0 


37.1 


6.1 


2.8 


0.0 


1.0 


Middle two quartiles 


48.2 


43.0 


5.4 


2.6 x 


0.1 


0.8 


Highest quartile 


59.9 


36.0 


3.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.4 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 
No 


8th grade 
54.4 


35.6 


4.5 


4.6 


0.0 


0.7 


Yes 


52.6 


39.9 


4.9 


1.8 


0.0 


0.8 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a 
week) 


Yes 


57.3 


37.7 


3.3 


LI 


0.0 


0.8 


No 


48.7 


42.0 


5.9 


2.6 


0.1 


0.7 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


54.2 


39.8 


4.1 


1.3 


0.0 


0.7 

LI 


GED certificate 


51.3 


33.4 


11.1 


3.1 


0.1 


Certificate of attendance 


— 





_ 








No diploma or equivalent 


41.3 


41.8 


5.3 


10.0 


0.2 


1.4 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


39.2 


47.3 


7.4 


5.0 


0.1 


1.0 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


51.6 


39.9 


5.9 


1.8 


0.0 


0.8 


Bachelor’s degree 


66.0 


31.8 


1.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.6 


Master’s degree or higher 


67.4 


31.7 


0.3 


0.2 


0.0 


0.5 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an 
older sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English- 
proficient student; and coming from a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Studv of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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One in five first marriages ends in divorce or separation within 5 years, and this rate in- 
creases to one in three within 10 years, according to a 1995 national survey measuring marriage 
activities among women ages 15—44 (Bramlett and Mosher 2001). The likelihood of cohort 
members being divorced in their midtwenties was associated with several socioeconomic charac- 
teristics, including educational measures. Although only 5 percent of this cohort were divorced in 
2000, some groups exhibited a higher likelihood of being divorced than did others. This tendency 
was associated with the following characteristics: having low- or middle-family SES (compared 
with high), having low educational attainment (no postsecondary experience or less than a bache- 
lor’s degree versus a bachelor’s degree or higher), having parents who did not attend college 
(versus having parents who were college graduates), and having earned a GED (versus earning a 
diploma). 

Parental Status 

Past researchers have noted the difficulty of pursuing postsecondary education while raising 
children, particularly for young students who have low incomes and are paying for a substantial 
proportion of education-related expenses (Hogan and Lichter 1995; Sanderson, Dugoni, Rasinski 
and Taylor 1996). Adelman (1999) also found that whether a young person had a child before age 
22 was a strong predictor of completing a bachelor’s degree. Educational aspirations have in- 
creased over the last couple of decades, especially among women. For example, in 1972, 35 per- 
cent of males and 32 percent of females planned to go on to a 4-year college immediately after 
high school. By the time of the NELS:88 senior cohort in 1992, 58 percent of females and 50 
percent of males planned to attend a 4-year college in the year after high school graduation 
(Green, Dugoni and Ingels 1995). 

Educational attainments, especially for females, have increased as well. Between 1971 and 
2000, the percentage of high school completers age 25-29 who obtained a bachelor’s degree or 
higher rose from 22 to 33 percent; in 1971, 43 percent of all B.A.s were awarded to females, but 
by 1998, females were awarded 56 percent of all B.A.s (U.S. Department of Education 2001, In- 
dicators 30—31). Many women have decided to postpone childbearing: the percentage of first- 
time mothers who were in their thirties or forties has quadrupled since 1970, while the percent- 
age in their early twenties has dropped substantially (Kalb 2001). 

While child-rearing would be a difficult task for most college-age students to carry out 
while earning a degree, it poses great challenges for most unmarried parents as well (whatever 
their age). In the decade that this cohort’ was in its mid to late teens and early- to midtwenties, 
single-parenting increased substantially. Between 1990 and 2000, the number of families headed 
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by single mothers increased 25 percent, and in that decade, about one in three babies was bom to 
a single mother (Kantrowitz and Wingert 2001). Households headed by single fathers are also on 
the rise; in 2000, some 2 million such households existed in the United States, compared with 9.7 
million headed by single mothers (Fields and Casper 2001). Projections estimate that more than 
half of children bom in the 1990s will spend at least some part of their childhood in a household 
with a single parent (Kantrowitz and Wingert 2001). Children raised either by a single parent or 
in a stepfamily as a result of divorce tend to achieve less in school and to have higher rates of de- 
pression and drug/alcohol abuse, compared with children in intact families (Bramlett and Mosher 
2001, McLanahan and Sandefur 1994). 20 

While the majority of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort (59 percent) had no children in 2000, 
among those who did, 31 percent were hot married — 41 percent of mothers and 17 percent of fa- 
thers were raising their offspring without a spouse (table 17). Women were more likely than men 
to have one or two children and less likely to have no children in 2000. 21 



20 ^ 

Single-parent status is associated with many other factors beyond family structure itself, factors which may themselves influ- 
ence child outcomes. Such factors include socioeconomic status, and income and resources (McLanahan and Sandefur [1994] 
estimate that family economic resources explain half of the developmental outcomes difference between single-mother families 
and traditional two-parent families). Effects of family structure also may differ at various times in a child’s or adolescent’s life 
(for example, effects are thought to be greatest for preschool-age children [Garasky 1995, Krein and Beller 1988]), may be influ- 
enced by the duration of this structural condition (Krein and Beller 1988), or may be influenced by its genesis (Loh 1996) (for 
example, single parenthood might be the result of divorce [on effects of divorce see Amato 2000; McLanahan and Sandefur 
1994], of the death of one parent, of a birth outside of wedlock, or of a decision by a single individual to adopt a child). This 
report does not attempt to disentangle these influences and weigh the role of each, although the NELS:88 data set is ideally suited 
for conducting deeper investigations of the effects of single parenthood (as well as of stephouseholds) on adolescents. Indeed, 
much work in this vein has already been published. For example, Finn and Owings (1994) compared academic performance of 
eighth-graders from natural parent families and single-parent and parent-stepparent families. NELS:88 data indicated the effects 
of alternative family structures were strong and consistent but reduced or eliminated for single-mother families when controlling 
for race and socioeconomic status. Nor do all nontraditional structures necessarily produce the same effects. In their analyses of 
NELS.88, DeLeire and Kalil (2001) found that teenagers living with their single mother and at least one grandparent turn out as 
well and often better (measured by secondary school completion, college attendance, and avoidance of substance abuse) than 
teens in intact families. Downey and Powell (1993) used NELS:88 data to investigate whether children in single-parent homes 
fare better living with a same-sex parent (on this and related family structure issues, also see Lee, Burkam, Zimiles and Ladew- 
ski’s NELS:88 analyses [1994]; on stephouseholds, see the NELS:88 analysis conducted by Downey [1995]). 

21 However, no gender difference appeared in the likelihood of having three or more children, perhaps due to the small number of 
cases in these groups (and the associated large standard errors). 
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Table 17. — Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to the number of chil- 
dren they had and, of parents, percentage who were single, by selected student 
characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 



Number of children 



None 



One 



Two 



Three 



Four or 
more 



Single 

parent 



Total 


59.3 


20.1 


13.4 


5.8 


1.4 


31.4 


Sex 


Male 


67.5 


17.9 


9.1 


4.5 


1.1 


17.2 


Female 


51.2 


22.2 


17.8 


7.2 


1.6 


41.0 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


45.8 


18.2 


21.6 


13.4 


1.1 


J1.J 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


80.3 


14.7 


3.3 


1.8 


0.0 


17.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


43.0 


26.1 


17.0 


9.2 


4.7 


46.8 


White, non-Hispanic 


64.0 


18.3 


12.3 


4.8 


0.6 


27.0 


Hispanic or Latino 


45.0 


25.6 


18.2 


8.7 


2.5 


35.5 


More than one race 


59.2 


18.0 


15.5 


6.0 


1.4 


42.4 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


38.1 


25.2 


22.1 


11.7 


2.9 


37.3 


Middle two quartiles 


57.8 


22.1 


13.6 


5.6 


1.0 


28.6 


Highest quartile 


81.6 


11.5 


5.3 


1.0 


0.6 


25.0 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


35.0 


22.6 


18.6 


20.9 


2.9 


24.4 


Some college 


48.0 


23.8 


16.7 


9.5 


2.0 


29.9 


College graduation 


65.3 


18.1 


12.2 


3.2 


1.2 


29.4 


Graduate study 


67.3 


17.5 


11.7 


2.9 


0.7 


34.6 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


43.9 


24.9 


18.5 


10.8 


1.9 


51 . 1 


Parent(s) has some college 


56.6 


21.5 


15.3 


5.3 


1.4 


31.6 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


80.5 


12.4 


5.1 


1.3 


0.6 


28.1 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


67.5 


18.0 


10.1 


3.9 


0.6 


24.9 


One 


56.3 


21.1 


15.6 


5.6 


1.6 


31.6 


Two 


42.6 


25.2 


20.0 


9.6 


2.6 


43.1 


Three or more 


31.7 


24.2 


21.7 


17.3 


5.2 


38.7 


8th-grade school sector 


Public 


57.1 


20.9 


13.9 


6.6 


1.5 


31.6 


Private 


75.4 


13.7 


10.0 


0.6 


0.3 


29.1 
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Table 17. Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to the number of chil- 

dren they had and, of parents, percentage who were single, by selected student 
characteristics; 2000 — Continued 

Number of children 



Selected student characteristic 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 
or more 


Region of 8th-grade school 


Northeast 


66.5 


17.2 


9.6 


5.8 


0.8 


North Central 


61.0 


18.9 


13.8 


4.6 


1.7 


South 


54.3 


21.9 


15.9 


6.8 


1.2 


West 


58.9 


21.3 


12.3 


5.8 


1.7 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


41.5 


24.7 


21.4 


9.0 


3.4 


Middle two quartiles 


57.4 


21.5 


13.9 


6.3 


1.0 


Highest quartile 


80.0 


11.5 


6.7 


1.5 


0.3 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 
No 


8th grade 
51.8 


21.9 


17.3 


7.3 


1.8 


Yes 


60.4 


19.8 


12.9 


5.6 


1.3 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


65.6 


19.4 


10.9 


3.6 


0.5 


GED certificate 


33.9 


24.9 


26.5 


11.2 


3.5 


Certificate of attendance 












No diploma or equivalent 


22.0 


22.3 


25.7 


22.7 


7.4 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


31.4 


26.7 


24.0 


14.7 


3.3 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


54.9 


24.5 


14.7 


4.8 


1.2 


Bachelor’s degree 


88.8 


7.9 


3.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Master’s degree or higher 


94.1 


4.3 


1.5 


0.1 


0.0 



Single 

parent 



31.9 

32.2 

29.5 

34.0 



35.6 

28.9 

23.5 



37.7 

30.3 



27.0 

48.1 

37.1 



31.2 

34.3 
14.0 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older 
sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient 
student; and coming from a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (N ELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Whether and how a person in the NELS:88 cohort finished high school was associated with 
whether they had any children by 2000. While 22 percent of the high school dropouts and 34 per- 
cent of GED holders had no children, 66 percent of high school graduates had no children in 
2000. Having risk factors for dropping out of high school (in eighth grade) was also related to 
whether students were parents in 2000. Those who had no risk factors for dropping out were 
more likely to be childless than those with one or more risk factors. Some 68 percent of the co- 
hort with no risk factors were not parents in 2000, compared with 32 percent of those with three 
or more risk factors. 
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Table 17 and figure 9 support earlier findings (Adelman 1999; Hogan and Lichter 1995; 
Sanderson, Dugoni, Rasinski and Taylor 1996) that raising children and earning postsec oridary 
credentials are difficult to do simultaneously. While 31 percent of young adults in the cohort with 
no postsecondary experience were childless, 89 percent of bachelor’s degree holders and 94 per- 
cent of master’s or higher degree holders were childless in 2000. 

Figure 9.— Percentage of 1988 8th graders who had no children and percentage of parents who were single, 
by self-reported educational attainment: 2000 
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♦Sample size was too small for this group to produce a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 




About 27 percent of the cohort who reported no postsecondary experience had one child, in 
contrast to 8 percent of self-reported bachelor’s degree earners; the proportions for having two 
children were 24 percent (no postsecondary) and 3 percent (bachelor s degree). 
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Summary 

This section described the marital and parental status of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort in 
2000. It also examined a range of characteristics associated with different marital and parental 
status categories. Specific characteristics associated with marital and parental status included 
pursuit of postsecondary education (pursuit of postsecondary education was associated with 
lower rates of marriage and parenting), race/ethnicity (Blacks were most likely to be single, fol- 
lowed by Asians), sex (females were more likely to be married than were males), socioeconomic 
status (individuals from high-SES backgrounds were more likely to be single), and whether and 
how a cohort member had finished high school (high school graduates were less likely to have 
had children by 2000 than were dropouts or GED holders). 
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This section describes the NELS:88 eighth-graders’ involvement in a few activities related 
to civic participation and integration within one’s community. Community volunteer work and 
working on a political campaign are examined, as well as frequent engagement in leisure activi- 
ties that can contribute to an informed citizenry— for example, following the news, reading 
newspapers and news magazines, and searching for information on the Internet. 22 

Education affects many aspects of a person’s life beyond employment and income. Among 
the public goals of education are fostering good citizenship and developing civic values and par- 
ticipation. Educational attainment is also associated with participation in cultural and literary ac- 
tivities outside of formal schooling. Thus, one benefit of formal education is developing citizens 
who are more fully integrated and active in their communities. 

Government support has been provided for public education, in part to increase citizens 
knowledge of their rights in a democracy and their ability to make sound decisions when partici- 
pating in government — for example, when voting or serving on juries. Thomas Jefferson and 
other leaders in the nation’s early days argued these points to secure public funding for universi- 
ties, and this reasoning was later used to establish federal land-grant colleges in the 19th century 
and to broaden public support for postsecondary education in the 20th century, including the G.I. 
Bill (Institute for Higher Education Policy [IHEP] 1998). 

Voting rates in presidential elections have fluctuated at around 50 percent of the voting-age 
population for decades, and have been even lower in nonpresidential elections (International In- 
stitute for Democracy and Electoral Assistance 2001). In response to low voter participation, 
groups including the National Commission on Civic Renewal have called for strengthening civ- 
ics education and implementing service learning and cooperative learning in schools. Such activi- 
ties are expected to prepare students intellectually for active work in public affairs and accustom 
students to making personal contributions to the community (Patrick 1998). 



22 It should be noted that a number of the questions asked in NELS:88 about community service, political participation, and read- 
ing and other informational activities were also asked of a national population of adults in 1996 in the NCES National Household 
Education Survey. Readers interested in comparing the responses of the NELS:88 cohort with the adult population of the United 
States should see Nolin and Chapman 1997. 
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The benefits of education, especially postsecondary education, extend further to public and 
individual economic and social benefits (IHEP 1998, Leslie 1990). Public economic benefits in- 
clude greater tax revenues as a result of increased earnings (Mortenson 1996), higher worker 
productivity, less reliance on public assistance, greater consumption patterns (which raise the 
demand for labor), and a more flexible workforce (National Center on Education and the Econ- 
omy 1990). All of these aspects tend to improve the country’s competitive position in the global 
marketplace. Most of the key private economic benefits are discussed in the section on labor 
market experiences, but they also encompass higher savings and greater employee mobility. 

Public social benefits of education include lower crime rates; greater appreciation for diver- 
sity, improved ability to learn new skills and use new technology; and higher rates of participa- 
tion in civic life (including much higher voting rates), in community service, and in charitable 
giving (Bums, Schlozman and Verba 2001; Nie, Junn and Stehlik-Barry 1996; Pascarella and 
Terenzini 1991). Findings discussed in this section include the NELS:88 young adults’ volunteer 
work for youth and civic organizations that work to improve people’s lives, and participation in 
political campaigning. 

Civic and Volunteer Efforts. Among the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort members as a 
whole, participating in political campaigns was much less common (4 percent) than volunteer 
work for youth or civic/community organizations (19 percent and 22 percent, respectively) (table 
18). As with many other behaviors associated with education, the likelihood of volunteering for 
either youth or civic/community organizations increased with the level of postsecondary educa- 
tion attained. For example, 12 percent of those with no postsecondary experience had volun- 
teered in a civic/community organization, while roughly 30 percent of those with reported 
bachelor’s or higher degrees had done so. 

Young adults who showed high mathematics achievement as eighth-graders were more 
likely than their peers who showed low mathematics achievement at that time to have volun- 
teered in a youth organization and to have participated in a political campaign in the last 12 
months. For example, 23 percent of students who were in the highest quartile of mathematics 
achievement in 1988 had volunteered in a youth organization in the year prior to the survey, 
compared with 16 percent of those who were in the lowest test quartile in 1988. 

Students method of completing high school and family socioeconomic status also showed 
a relationship with young adults’ volunteer efforts. About 21 percent of students who earned high 
school diplomas had volunteered for a youth organization, compared to 8 percent of high school 
dropouts. Cohort members who came from the highest SES quartile were twice as likely as those 
from the lowest SES quartile to have volunteered for a civic/community organization (28 percent 
vs. 13 percent). 
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Table 18. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders who volunteered in various capacities within the 
past 12 months, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Volunteered in a 
youth organization 


Volunteered in a civic 
or community 
organization 


Participated in a local, 
state, or national 
political campaign 


Total 


19.0 


21.5 


3.9 


Sex 


Male 


17.4 


20.2 


3.8 


Female 


20.7 


22.9 


4.0 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


20.1 


17.8 


2.8 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


19.4 


19.7 


3.5 


Black, non-Hispanic 


19.5 


25.9 


2.4 


White, non-Hispanic 


18.8 


21.2 


3.7 


Hispanic or Latino 


20.4 


19.0 


6.7 


More than one race 


18.6 


24.0 


4.2 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 
Lowest quartile 


14.5 


12.7 


2.4 


Middle two quartiles 


18.8 


22.4 


4.0 


Highest quartile 


23.6 


27.8 


5.0 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Low 


16.1 


21.0 


2.4 


Middle two quartiles 


18.8 


18.5 


3.5 


High 


23.3 


28.0 


4.2 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


20.6 


23.7 


4.1 


GED certificate 


14.9 


12.3 


4.1 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


7.9 


9.5 


1.8 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


12.4 


12.0 


2.3 


Some PSE but no bachelor's degree 


18.7 


21.3 


4.1 


Bachelor's degree 


24.6 


29.3 


5.1 


Master’s degree or higher 


27.2 


32.2 


3.5 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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In addition, female cohort members were slightly more likely than males to have volun- 
teered recently for a youth organization. In 2000, 21 percent of females volunteered for a youth 
organization in the previous 12 months, compared with 17 percent of males. However, statisti- 
cally significant male-female differences were not detected in propensity to volunteer for a 
civic/community organization or to work on a political campaign. 

The personal benefits of education encompass better health and longer life expectancy, a 
better quality of life and opportunities for one’s children, better consumer decision making skills, 
and engagement in more leisure activities (IHEP 1998; Leslie 1990). The leisure activities sur- 
veyed in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up include several that provide access to news and public 
information, which is desirable for participating responsibly in a democratic society. Such activi- 
ties include following the news in print and television and using the Internet to find informa- 
tion. 23 



Reading at Home. Members of the eighth-grade cohort who were high school dropouts in 
2000 were less likely than those who graduated from high school to read books at home at least 
three days a week (table 19 and figure 10). This pattern also held when comparing self-reported 
college graduates with cohort members who reported no postsecondary experience. About 54 
percent of those with a bachelor’s degree read books at home at least three days a week, com- 
pared with 35 percent of cohort members with no postsecondary experience. 

Computer Use at Home. Earlier, this report examined computer use on the job. It is also of 
interest to examine computer use at home. Recent rapid increases in Americans’ technology- 
related purchases have led to widespread computer ownership and Internet access from home. In 
fact, 51 percent of all U.S. households had at least one computer at home in 2000, and 42 percent 
of households had Internet access ( New York Times, 2001, September 7). Computer ownership 
and use have been linked to income and educational level, prompting concern about a “digital 
divide” between those with access to computers and those without (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce 2000). 



0 1 

Of course there are other common ways to follow news and events that were not captured in the NELS:88/2000 interview, such 
as hearing news and commentary on the radio. 
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Higher postsecondary educational attainment of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort was associ- 
ated with higher likelihoods of using computers at home, and searching the Internet for informa- 
tion (at least 3 days a week). Specifically, about 66 percent of those with a bachelor’s degree 
used a computer at home at least 3 days a week, compared with 33 percent of those who reported 
no postsecondary experience. Those in the highest mathematics test score quartile were far more 

Figure 10. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders who participated in various leisure activities at least 3 days in 
a typical week, by self-reported postsecondary attainment: 2000 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



likely than those in the lowest to use the Internet for finding information and to use a computer at 
home at least 3 days a week at the time of interview in 2000. Asians/Pacific Islanders and Whites 
in the N EL S:88 cohort were more likely than Blacks and American Indians/Alaska Natives to 
report frequent (at least 3 days a week) computer use at home. 

Television News. Watching the news on television was very common (80 percent reported 
they did so). While similar proportions of the people in each educational attainment category 
watched television news, there were differences between low and high mathematics achievers in 
eighth grade: 85 percent of the first group and 73 percent of the second group watched television 
news frequently. 
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Summary 

This final section of findings described the NELS:88 eighth-graders’ involvement in sev- 
eral activities related to civic participation and integration into one’s community. Specific activi- 
ties reported upon were using the Internet for information, reading books, using a computer at 
home, participating in political campaigns, and volunteer work for youth or civic/community or- 
ganizations. Specific findings include the following: (1) the likelihood of volunteering for either 
youth or civic/community organizations increased with the level of postsecondary education at- 
tained; and (2) educational attainment of the NELS:88 cohort was positively related to likelihood 
of using computers at home and searching the Internet for information. 
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Table 19. — Percentage of 1988 8th graders who participated in various leisure activities on 
at least 3 days in a typical week, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Use Internet 
for informa- 
tion 


Read 

books 


Read 

newspapers/ 

magazines 


Used com- 
puter 
at home 


Watched the 
news on TV 


Total 


43.9 


46.3 


69.5 


52.1 


79.9 


Sex 


Male 


46.8 


39.7 


72.0 


53.4 


78.9 


Female 


41.0 


52.8 


67.0 


50.9 


80.8 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


25.5 


48.5 


74.5 


27.5 


68.4 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


57.7 


38.3 


73.6 


66.4 


82.6 


Black, non-Hispanic 


31.8 


50.0 


69.4 


34.3 


88.3 


White, non-Hispanic 


46.2 


46.0 


69.6 


55.6 


77.7 


Hispanic or Latino 


37.8 


44.5 


67.7 


48.1 


86.3 


More than one race 


54.8 


50.4 


68.8 


56.3 


75.7 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


27.3 


39.0 


71.0 


32.5 


82.7 


Middle two quartiles 


45.9 


45.9 


68.4 


54.1 


80.1 


Highest quartile 


54.9 


53.7 


70.3 


66.0 


77.0 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


26.6 


42.0 


69.1 


32.9 


84.7 


Middle two quartiles 


45.0 


44.0 


71.1 


54.0 


81.0 


Highest quartile 


56.0 


54.3 


68.8 


65.0 


72.9 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


47.6 


47.4 


69.1 


56.4 


79.0 


GED certificate 


37.1 


49.8 


73.1 


44.7 


83.6 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


13.0 


30.8 


69.8 


16.2 


84.4 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


27.0 


34.7 


69.8 


32.5 


81.3 


Some PSE but no bachelor's degree 


44.4 


47.0 


68.6 


52.6 


80.2 


Bachelor's degree 


55.9 


54.3 


70.8 


66.2 


78.2 


Master's degree or higher 


63.0 


56.5 


70.0 


75.8 


78.8 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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The generation that came of age during the 1990s may be one of the most talked about gen- 
erations in recent U.S. history. Whether called “Generation X” (Gen-X), “20-somethings,” or the 
“Ambitious Generation,” this generation has been given an enormous amount of attention in both 
the academic and popular press (Rogat Loeb 1994; Schneider and Stevenson 1999; Yankelovich 
Partners 1997). Generally defined as those bom between 1965 and 1977, they have now taken 
their place among other celebrated generations, such as the post-World War II “Baby Boomers” 
and the “Greatest Generation” who were young adults during World War n. However, while 
much has been said about this generation — their strengths, their foibles, and their impact on the 
economy — few studies have followed their progress through the course of their lives from early 
adolescence through early adulthood. The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 fills 
this gap by following a group from eighth grade through high school and into the worlds of col- 
lege and work. Over 90 percent of the members of the eighth-grade cohort were bom in 1973 or 
1974, 24 squarely in the middle of the group now labeled “Generation X.” 

This report has examined various aspects of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort’s status 12 years 
later in 2000, when most had made the transition to the workforce and to adult roles. It provides, 
we hope, an intriguing picture of the pathways followed by this cohort. At the same time, this 
picture leaves unanswered the most basic question that longitudinal data can answer — the basic 
why of phenomena, the explanation of how some students were able to make a successful transi- 
tion through postsecondary education or to the workforce, and others were not. Yet this is the 
very question that NELS:88 ultimately is designed to answer. The NELS:88 data set, with its rich 
multilevel contextual data from parents, teachers, and school administrators, and with its five 
data points at which a large diverse nationally representative sample of eighth-graders was fol- 
lowed over time, can help to support both descriptive and explanatory analyses that go far be- 
yond the ambitions of this report. NELS:88 data will allow us to understand the features of 
effective schools and their impact on later outcomes, the influence of various parental behaviors 
and expectations on their children’s later performance, the contribution of an entire array of edu- 
cational and social process variables to the development of young people and their transition 



24 More specifically, 5.9 percent were bom in 1972 or before, 30.4 percent in 1973, 62.8 percent in 1974, and about 1 percent in 
1975 or after (lngels et al. 1990a, p. G-57). 
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into adulthood. To conduct this deeper inquiry, however, is a proper agenda for an extensive se- 
ries of research reports, using more sophisticated multivariate approaches that put background 
factors under strict statistical control. Such inquiries typically also will take into account infor- 
mation from the intermediate data points — 1990, 1992, and 1994 — not used in this report. While 
the aims of this report have been more modest, the importance of this larger research agenda is 
acknowledged by the inclusion of an appendix. Appendix B outlines some of the important fu- 
ture research that may be carried out using the NELS:88 data set. 
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Overview 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Department of Education 
has collected longitudinal data for almost 30 years. Starting in 1972 with the National Longitudi- 
nal Study of 1972 (NLS-72), and continuing to the most recent study, the Education Longitudinal 
Study of 2002 (ELS:2002), NCES provides longitudinal data to education policymakers and re- 
searchers that link secondary school educational experiences with important downstream out- 
comes like labor market experiences and postsecondary education enrollment and attainment. 

Initiated in 1988 as the third in NCES’ series of decade-length secondary school longitudi- 
nal studies, the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) was the most ambi- 
tious longitudinal study ever undertaken by NCES. It extended the age and grade span of earlier 
NCES longitudinal studies by collecting data from a middle school/junior high school cohort, the 
eighth-grade class of 1988. Along with the student survey, NELS:88 included surveys of parents, 
teachers, and school administrators. The study also administered cognitive tests in reading, 
mathematics, science, and social studies (history/geography/civics) to the sample members. High 
school transcripts for the sample members were collected in 1992; postsecondary education tran- 
scripts were collected in the autumn of 2000. NELS:88 followed this eighth-grade cohort over 
time, but also “freshened” the sample at each of the first two follow-up studies.' Thus, tenth- and 
twelfth-grade cohorts were generated in NELS:88, respectively, in the first follow-up (1990) and 
second follow-up (1992) surveys. While the NELS:88/2000 sample contains three cohorts — 
eighth-grade, tenth-grade, and twelfth-grade — the analysis population for this report was the 
eighth-grade cohort only. 

• The Base Year of NELS:88 — conducted in the spring term of the 1987-1988 school 
y ear — wa s designed to provide trend data about critical transitions experienced by stu- 
dents as they leave middle/junior high schools and progress through high school and 

Ijhe process referred to here as “freshening” added 1990 sophomores and 1992 seniors who were not in the base-year sampling 
frame, either because they were not in the country or because they were not in 8th grade in the spring term of 1988. The 1990 
freshening process provided a representative sample of students enrolled in 10th grade in the spring of 1990 comparable to the 
HS&B 1980 sophomore cohort. The 1992 freshening process provided a similar sample of 12th-grade students in the spring of 
1992 that is comparable to the 1972 NLS-72 seniors and to the 1980 HS&B senior cohort. 
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into postsecondary education or the work force. The study collected data about educa- 
tional processes and outcomes pertaining to student learning, predictors of dropping 
out, and school effects on students’ access to programs and equal opportunity to learn. 

• The First Follow-up took place in the spring term of the 1989-1990 school year— 
when most sample members were sophomores in high school — provided the first op- 
portunity for longitudinal measurement of the 1988 baseline sample. It also provided a 
comparison point to high school sophomores examined 10 years before in the NCES- 
sponsored High School and Beyond (HS&B) longitudinal study. The NELS:88 First 
Follow-up also captured the population of early dropouts (those who left school be- 
tween the end of eighth grade and the end of tenth grade), while monitoring the transi- 
tion of the student population into secondary schooling. 

• The Second Follow-up took place in the spring term of the 1991-1992 school year, 
when most sample members were in their senior year. The Second Follow-up provides 
a “capstone” measurement of learning in the course of secondary school, and also col- 
lects information to facilitate investigation of the transition into the labor force and 
postsecondary education after high school. In addition to surveying the students who 
were in school during the First Follow-up, the NELS:88 Second Follow-up resurveyed 
students who were identified as dropouts in 1990, and identified and surveyed those 
additional students who left school after the First Follow-up. 

• The Third Follow-up (NELS.88/94) took place in 1994, when most sample members 
had been out of high school for 2 years. Because of the dispersal of the sample, group 
sessions were no longer feasible and data collection was conducted primarily by com- 
puter-assisted telephone interview (CATI) of sample members. The data collection pe- 
riod was February through June 1994. Major content areas for the Third Follow-up 
questionnaire were education histories, work experience histories, work-related train- 
ing, family formation, income, opinions, and other experiences. 

• The Fourth Follow-up (NELS: 8 8/2000) took place in 2000, the year in which most 
sample members turned 26 years of age and typically were 8 years removed from high 
school enrollment. Employing CATI (and computer-assisted personal interviews 
[CAPI] where face-to-face follow-up was required), the study focused on the educa- 
tional and labor market processes and transitions experienced by young adults. Inter- 
views were conducted from January to August of 2000. 2 Interview topics included 
experiences with postsecondary education, labor market participation, job-related train- 
ing, community integration, and marriage and family formation. The study also in- 
cluded a student transcript data collection from the postsecondary institutions that 

2 Primary data collection took place from January to July 2000. A subsidiary data collection comprising a small subsample (386 
cases) was conducted from July 27 to August 16, 2000. On the basis of postsecondary institutions identified in the questionnaire 
interview, postsecondary transcripts were requested. The main transcript data collection occurred between September 5, 2000 and 
February 14, 2001. Additional institutions (not identified in the questionnaire interview) were identified from returned tran- 
scripts, and transcripts were collected from these institutions from February 20, 2001 to March 30, 2001. 
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NELS: 88/2000 respondents reported attending after high school. Transcript data col- 
lection began in September 2000, and was ended in March, 2001. 



Sample Design, Weighting, and Response Rates 

Sampling. The NELS: 88 Base Year sample design began with a nationally representative, 
two-stage stratified probability sample of 1,052 eighth-grade schools and 26,432 sampled stu- 
dents in the schools, of whom 24,599 students participated. 3 The Base Year sample was reduced 
in size by subsampling in the First- and the Third Follow-ups, and twice in the Fourth Follow-up, 
to reach a final participating sample size of 12,144. While the sample has been reduced by sub- 
sampling, the NELS: 88 sample has also been augmented by two activities. First, sample freshen- 
ing, to ensure three fully representative national grade cohorts (1988 eighth -graders, 1990 
sophomores, 1992 seniors), added new students to the sample. Also, a subsample of base year 
ineligible students was followed. Those whose eligibility status changed in 1990 or 1992 were 
added to the overall NELS:88 sample. (For example, if a student whose limited English profi- 
ciency meant that student could not be validly assessed or surveyed in 1988, became proficient in 
English over the subsequent years, that student became eligible for the study at that later time.) 
The base year through second follow-up NELS:88 data set, as represented in the 1988-1992 pub- 
lic-use Electronic Codebook, contains all 27,394 4 individuals who participated in any of the three 
in-school rounds. 

Weighting. The general purpose of weighting survey data is to compensate for unequal 
probabilities of selection and to adjust for the effects of nonresponse. Weights for the fourth fol- 
low-up study were developed in several steps. In the first step, unadjusted weights were calcu- 
lated as the inverse of the probabilities of selection, taking into account all stages of the sample 
selection process. In the second step, a general exponential model was employed to compensate 
for unit nonresponse. In order to maintain consistency in weights across the multiple data collec- 
tion waves of NELS:88 (i.e., to ensure that weighting totals reflected the population totals of the 
original group of interest), multidimensional raking was also applied to these nonresponse ad- 
justed weights. The raking was performed with respect to base-year through third follow-up 
study response status, dropout status, race/ethnicity, sex, and school status. 



3 Some of the base year-eligible eighth-graders who did not participate in 1988 were retained in follow-up samples and partici- 
pated in one or more of the later rounds. 

4 Some additional individuals are included on the restricted-use 1988-1992 ECB. 
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The estimates in this report were produced using F4BYPNWT, or the panel weight for 
eighth-grade members of the NELS:88 sample who were also respondents during the fourth fol- 
low-up interview in 2000. This included 11,384 NELS:88 sample members who were respon- 
dents both in 1988 and 2000, representing approximately 2,928,000 members of the eighth-grade 
class of 1988 12 years later. This is somewhat smaller than the original weighted sample of 
3,008,000 members of the eighth-grade class of 1988 in the base year study in 1988. This shrink- 
age in the target population between 1988 and 2000 is due to a variety of factors. These include 
the loss to the population as individuals died, emigrated out of the country, moved abroad, etc. 

Not all spring-term 1988 eighth-graders were eligible for NELS:88. Just over 5 percent of 
the potential sample was excluded because of factors such as severe disability or greatly limited 
proficiency in English that would have made test and questionnaire administration difficult or 
invalid. Thus while the sample contains eighth -graders with disabilities and of limited English 
proficiency, the included students in these categories generally had mild disabilities or less severe 
limitations in their English language proficiency. (For more information about the NELS:88 
sample, and for a discussion of issues of eligibility, inclusion, and the effect of exclusion on na- 
tional estimates, see the NELS.88 Base Year Sample Design Report [Spencer, Frankel, Ingels, 
Rasinski and Tourageau 1990, NCES 90-463] and Sample Exclusion in NELS:88 [Ingels 1996, 
NCES 96-723].) 

Response Rates. Analyses in this report are based on two NELS:88 time points, the 1988 
base year, and the fourth follow-up in 2000. The NELS:88 base year sample was drawn in two 
stages, first schools, then students. Data from students at 1,052 schools appear on the NELS:88 
base year data files. Some 69.7 percent of originally selected schools participated in the study. A 
bias analysis was conducted comparing schools that participated to those that declined to partici- 
pate; minimal bias was found. (A detailed discussion of this analysis can be found in the 
NELS.-88 Base Year Sample Design Report, [Spencer, Frankel, Ingels, Rasinski, and Tourangeau, 
1990, NCES 90-463].) Some 24,599 students completed the base year student questionnaire, for 
a weighted response rate of 93.4 percent. 

The weighted response rate for the fourth follow-up study (NELS: 8 8/2000) was 82.7 per- 
cent. 5 When considering only the eighth-grade cohort members— the sample for this descriptive 
report (i.e., respondents in 2000 who were initially selected for the study as eighth-graders in 

5 This is based on 12,144 competed interviews, representing all members of the NELS:88 eighth-grade, sophomore or senior 
cohorts who participated in 2000. 
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1988), the weighted response rate was 83.8 percent. 6 A comprehensive account of response rates 
for each wave of NELS:88, and for selected respondent subgroups (e.g., gender, race-ethnicity, 
and high school enrollment or completion status) is provided in the NELS:88 Base Year to 
Fourth Follow-up Data File User’s Manual (Curtin, Ingels, Wu, and Heuer 2002, NCES 2002- 
323). 



Survey Standard Errors 

Because the NELS.88 sample design involved stratification, the disproportionate sampling 
of certain strata, and clustered (i.e., multistage) probability sampling, the resulting statistics are 
more variable than they would have been had they been based on data from a simple random 
sample of the same size. 

The calculation of exact standard errors for survey estimates can be difficult. Several pro- 
cedures are available for calculating precise estimates of sampling errors for complex samples. 
Procedures such as Taylor Series approximations, Balanced Repeated Replication (BRR), and 
Jackknife Repeated Replication (JRR), which can be found in advanced statistical programs like 
SUDAAN or WESVAR, produce similar results. The NELS:88/2000 analyses included in this 
report used the Taylor Series procedure to calculate standard errors. 



Data Analysis System 

The estimates presented in this report were produced using the NCES Data Analysis Sys- 
tem (DAS) for the NELS: 8 8/2000 data. The DAS software makes it possible for users to recreate 
the tables presented in this report. In addition to the table estimates, the DAS calculates appropri- 
ate standard errors and weighted sample sizes for the estimates. If the number of valid cases is 
too small to produce a reliable estimate, the DAS prints the message “low n” instead of what 
might be a highly unstable estimate. 

In addition to the tables, the DAS will also produce a correlation matrix of selected vari- 
ables that can be used in linear regression models, and the design effects for all the parameter es- 
timates in the correlation matrix. Since statistical procedures generally compute regression 
coefficients based on simple random sample assumptions, the standard errors must be adjusted 
with the design effects to take into account the complex sampling procedures used in the 

6 This report was based on 11,384 completed interviews, representing those individuals who participated in 1988, were still 
members of the sample in 2000, and who participated in 2000. 
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NELS:88 surveys. (See Curtin, Ingels, Wu, and Heuer, 2002, NCES 2002-323, for further guid- 
ance.) 

Electronic Codebooks 7 

In addition to the DAS just described, an electronic codebook (ECB) for the NELS:88 data 
is also available. The ECB system is primarily an electronic version of a fully documented survey 
codebook. It allows the data user to browse through all NELS:88/2000 interview or instrument 
items (variables) contained in the NELS:88 data files, to search variable and value labels for key 
words related to particular research questions, to review the actual wording of these items along 
with notes and other pertinent information related to them, to examine the definitions and pro- 
grams used to develop derived variables, and importantly, to output the data for statistical analy- 
sis. The ECB also provides an electronic display of the distribution of counts and percentages for 
each variable in the data set, both for the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview in 2000, and for 
the earlier data collection points for the study. The ECB contains data for all rounds of the study 
for the 12,144 NELS:88 sample members who were retained in and were respondents in the 2000 
wave. Postsecondary transcripts will be released on a later ECB (and only in a restricted-use ver- 
sion). 



Analysts can use the ECB to select or "tag" variables of interest, print hardcopy codebooks 
that display the distributions of the tagged variables, and generate SAS and SPSS program code 
(including variable and value labels) that can be utilized with the analyst’s own statistical soft- 
ware. The ECB also includes electronic copies of instrumentation for the base year and four fol- 
low-up data collections, a data file user’s manual for the study, an annotated bibliography of 
published research using NELS:88 data, and other useful documentation for the study. 



Statistical Procedures 

Differences Between Means 

Comparisons that have been drawn in the text of this report have been tested for statistical 
significance to ensure that the differences are larger than those that might be expected due to 
sampling variation. The statistical comparisons in this report were based largely on the t statistic. 
Whether the statistical test is considered significant or not is determined by calculating a t value 
for the difference between a pair of means or proportions and comparing this value to published 

information on obtaining electronic codebooks and Data Analysis Systems for NELS:88 and other NCES data collection efforts 
can be found by reviewing the data products for the study at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch. 
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tables of values, called critical values (cv). The alpha level is an a priori statement of the prob- 
ability that a difference exists in fact rather than by chance. 

The t statistic between estimates from various subgroups presented in the tables can be 
computed by using the following formula: 



f *1 ~*2 

where \\ and x 2 are the estimates to be compared (e.g., the means of sample members in two 
groups) and SEi and SE 2 are their corresponding standard errors. 

To guard against errors of inference based upon multiple comparisons, the Bonferroni pro- 
cedure 8 adjusts significance tests for multiple contrasts. This method corrects the significance (or 
alpha) level for the total number of contrasts made with a particular classification variable. For 

each classification variable, there are possible contrasts (or nonredundant pair- 

wise comparisons), where K is the number of categories. For example, if a classification variable 
such as race has 6 categories, K=6 and there are (6*5)/2=15 possible comparisons between the 
categories. The Bonferroni procedure divides the alpha-level for a single t-test (in this case, 0.05) 
by the number of possible pairwise comparisons (15) to derive a new alpha corrected for the fact 
that multiple contrasts are being made. For all of the tables in this report, the Bonferroni adjust- 
ment is applied on a classification variable by classification variable basis, adjusting for the 
number of possible comparisons among the subgroups defined by a single row variable and a 
single column variable. 

Linear Trends 

While most descriptive comparisons in this report were tested using Student’s t statistic, 
some comparisons among categories of an ordered variable with three or more levels involved a 
test for a linear trend across all categories, rather than a series of tests between pairs of catego- 
ries. In this report, when differences among percentages were examined relative to a variable 
with ordered categories, Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) was used to test for a linear relationship 
between the two variables. To do this, ANOVA models included orthogonal linear contrasts cor- 
responding to successive levels of the independent variable. The squares of the Taylorized stan- 
dard errors (that is, standard errors that were calculated by the Taylor Series method), the 



8 For a detailed discussion, see, for example, W.L. Hays, Statistics (4th ed.), New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1988. 
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variance between the means, and the unweighted sample sizes were used to partition total sum of 
squares into within- and between-group sums of squares. These were used to create mean squares 
for the within- and between-group variance components and their corresponding F statistics, 
which were then compared with published values of F for a significance level of ,05. 9 Significant 
values of both the overall F and the F associated with the linear contrast term were required as 
evidence of a linear relationship between the two variables. Means and Taylorized standard er- 
rors were calculated by the DAS. Unweighted sample sizes are not available from the DAS and 
were taken from NELS:88 microdata files; researchers may obtain sample sizes from the stan- 
dard vehicle for analysis of the NELS:88 data set, the NELS:88 1988-2000 public and restricted- 
use electronic codebooks (ECBs), NOP and NOR, respectively. 

Glossary 

The variables used in this report were taken directly from the National Education Longitu- 
dinal Study of 1988 fourth follow-up (NELS: 88/2000) Data Analysis System (DAS). The DAS is 
an NCES software application that generates tables directly from the data files. Some are derived 
variables; that is, they involve some manipulation of the data, such as drawing on responses from 
more than one variable, or recoding a variable. Others are unaltered single questionnaire vari- 
ables. The presentation of the variables is organized as follows: 

• Demographic characteristics and eighth-grade status variables. 

• Education variables. 

• Current activities, employment, and income variables. 

• Marriage and parental status variables. 

• Volunteer and leisure time variables. 

Descriptions of the variables appear below. Variable names are prefixed with an indicator 
of the specific round of their origin. (For example, BY stands for base year, the 1988 survey of 
eighth-graders; F4 stands for the fourth follow-up, the interview that was conducted in 2000.) 
Where a single questionnaire item is the basis for the variable, the variable name bolded within 
the parentheses of the heading will suffice to identify it (for example, F4SEX below). However, 
if the variable is a composite and is drawn from multiple sources, then these variables, too, are 
listed (for example, 6 NELS:88 base year student and parent questionnaire items comprise 
BYRISK). 



9 More information about ANOVA and significance testing using the F statistic can be found in any standard textbook on statisti- 
cal methods in the social and behavioral sciences. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND EIGHTH-GRADE STATUS VARIABLES 



SEX (F4SEX) : Sex (male or female) of student, is taken directly from the gender question in the 
NELS:88 second follow-up interview (F2SEX). 



RACE/ETHNICITY (F4RACEM) : This variable reflects new federal standards for collecting race and 
ethnicity data and allows the respondent to mark more than one choice for race. It is based on responses 
to F4JHISP (“Are you Hispanic or Latino”) and to F4JRAC1 through F4JRAC3 ("Please select one or 
more of the following choices to best describe your race") in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview. If 
the respondents indicated that they were of Hispanic origin, they were assigned to the “Hispanic or La- 
tino” category. If they responded that they were not Hispanic, their response to F4JRAC1 was taken as 
their primary choice of race/ethnicity. If they then had a valid value for F4JRAC2 or F4JRAC3, they 
were put in the “More than one race” category. Thus, the resulting categories of this variable are: 1) 
Asian or Pacific Islander; 2) Hispanic or Latino (any race); 3) Black, non-Hispanic; 4) White, non- 
Hispanic; 5) American Indian or Alaska Native; and 6) More than one race. 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (BYSESQ) : This variable was based on the quartiles into which 
BYSES falls. 10 For the purpose of this report, the middle two categories of the quartiles were combined 
into one group. Thus, three categories were used: 1) Lowest quartile (i.e., students below the 25th 
percentile rank for SES); 2) Middle two quartiles (i.e., students whose SES percentile rank was at least 
25th and below 75th); and 3) Highest quartile (i.e., students whose SES percentile rank was at least 
75th). 

MOTHER’S EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (BYS48B) : This variable is a recode of the question 
that asked eighth-grade students in the NELS:88 base-year survey to indicate “how far in school they 
think their mother wanted them to get” (BYS48B). Students could choose one of various categories rang- 
ing from “less than high school” to “graduate study after college.” In this report, this variable was re- 
coded into four categories: 1) High school graduation or less; 2) Some college (including attending a 
technical, vocational, or business school, or attending a college or university but not earn a bachelor’s or 
higher degree); 3) College graduation; and 4) Graduate study. 



PARENTAL POSTSECONDARY STATUS (F2N8A or F2N8B) : This variable characterizes the 
highest level of education attained by either of the respondent’s parents. This was obtained as the maxi- 
mum of F2N8A (education attainment for respondent’s father) and F2N8B (education attainment for re- 
spondent’s mother). In this report, this variable was recoded into three categories: 1) Parent(s) has no 
college (i.e., both parents lacked any education beyond high school completion); 2) Parent(s) has some 



10 The variable BYSES is an index for sample members’ socioeconomic status. The variable was based on five equally weighted, 
standardized components: father’s education, mother’s education, family income, father’s occupation, and mother’s occupation. 
Parent survey data were used to construct this variable; BYP30, BYP31, BYP34B, BYP37B and BYP80 are the specific sources. 
Student data were substituted where parent data were missing. Student items that were employed as substitutes were as follows: 
BYS34A, BYS34B, BYS7B, BYS4B, and, in place of household income (asked only on the parent questionnaire), BYS35A-P 
(household items). 
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college (i.e., one or both parents had some postsecondary education (including technical/vocational cer- 
tificates and associate’s degrees), but neither had earned a bachelor’s degree; and 3) Parent(s) has bache- 
lor’s/advanced degree (i.e., one or both parents had earned a bachelor’s degree or higher). 



NUMBER OF RISK FACTORS FOR DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL (BYRISK1 : This base year 
variable is used as a predictor of the eighth-grade student’s future risk of school failure (including such 
outcomes as later dropping out of school). The six risk factors are taken from the base year parent and 
student questionnaires: 

(1) single-parent family (BYFCOMP=4 or 5) 

(2) parents with no high school diploma (BYPARED=1) 

(3) a sibling who had dropped out of school (BYP6=one or more other children) 

(4) home alone (in the base year) more than three hours a day (BYS41=4) 

(5) limited English proficiency (BYLEP=1) 

(6) income less than $15,000 (BYFAMINC less than or equal to $14,999) 

In constructing this variable, first, the following six risk factors were summed to obtain the number of 
risk factors that the student had in the eighth grade — living in a single-parent household; having neither 
parent complete high school; having an older sibling who dropped out of high school; being home alone 
after school more than 3 hours a day; being limited English proficient; and being in a low-income family 
(less than $15,000 annual income in 1987). This sum was then recoded into four categories: 1) None; 2) 
One risk factor; 3) Two risk factors; and 4) Three or more risk factors. 



EIGHTH-GRADE S CHOOL COMPOSITE (G8CTRL1) : This variable was taken directly from the 
NELS:88 base-year school composite variable G8CTRL that classifies the respondent’s eighth-grade 
school into public, Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian private schools, as reported by the school 
administrator in the base-year survey. In this report, the categories for different types of private schools 
were combined into one group. 



REGION OF EIGHTH-G RADE SCHOOL (G8REGON); This variable indicates in which of the four 
U S. Census regions the student’s eighth-grade school was located. It was created by recoding the sam- 
pled state of the eighth-grade school into the four Census Bureau regions, including Northeast (New Eng- 
land or Mid-Atlantic states); 2) North Central (East North Central and West North Central states); 3) 
South (South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central states); and 4) West (Mountain and 
Pacific states). 



URBANICITY OF EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL (G8URBAN): This variable indicates the urbanicity 
of the eighth-grade school. It was created directly from Quality Education Data (QED) records. The clas- 
sifications are the Federal Information Processing Standards (FIPS) as used by the U.S. Census. The clas- 
sifications reflect the sampled eighth-grade school’s metropolitan status at the time of the 1980 decennial 
census. The categories include 1) Urban (i.e., central city); 2) Suburban (i.e., area surrounding a central 
city within a county constituting the Metropolitan Statistical Area); and 3) Rural (i.e., outside of the Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area). 
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EIGHTH-GRADE MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE OUARTILE (BY2XMQ): 
This variable was based on the quartile distribution of students’ mathematics achievement test scores at 
the eighth grade (BY2XMSTD). In this report, the middle two categories of the quartile were combined 
into one group. Thus, three categories were used: 1) Lowest quartile (i.e., students whose mathematics 
achievement percentile rank in eighth grade was less than 25); 2) Middle two quartiles (i.e., students 
whose mathematics achievement percentile rank in eighth grade was at least 25 and less than 75); and 3) 
Highest quartile (i.e., students whose mathematics achievement percentile rank in eighth grade was at 
least 75). 



PARTICIPATED IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN EIGHTH-GRADE (BYEXTRA): 

This variable was derived from a set of questions in the NELS:88 base-year survey that asked eighth- 
grade students to indicate if they had participated as a member or as an officer in various extracurricular 
activities in the eighth grade. The specific NELS:88 base year variables used to construct this composite 
were BYS82A-BYS82U and BYS83A-BYS83J. Extracurricular activities included science fairs, 
varsity sports, intramural sports, cheerleading, orchestra, chorus or choir, dance, history club, science 
club, math club, language club, other subject matter club, debate or speech team, drama club, academic 
honors society, student newspaper, student yearbook, student council, computer club, religious organiza- 
tion, vocational education club, scouting, religious youth groups, hobby clubs, neighborhood clubs, boys 
or girls’ clubs, non-school team sports, 4-H, other youth groups, summer programs, and any other activi- 
ties. A dichotomous variable was created to indicate if a respondent participated in at least one of these 
activities in the eighth grade. 



TOOK ALGEBRA OR OTHER ADVANCED MATH CLASS IN EIGHTH GRADE (BYS67C): 
This question asked eighth-grade students in the NELS:88 base year survey to indicate whether they at- 
tended an algebra or other advanced math class at least once a week during the school year (Yes/No). 



EDUCATION VARIABLES 



TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION BY 2000 (F4HSTYPE): This variable combined stu- 
dents’ responses on the type of high school qualification they received before 1994 (YHSGRAD) and the 
type of high school qualification they received after 1994 (F4DTYPE). Four categories were generated 
for this variable: 1) High school diploma; 2) GED certificate or equivalent; 3) Certification of atten- 
dance; and 4) No diploma, GED certificate or equivalent, or a certificate of attendance. 



CURRENT HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION ACTIVITY (F4DHSACT): This variable was based 
on F4DHSACT, which asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who did not 
receive a high school diploma or equivalent about their current high school completion activity. Activi- 
ties include: 1) Currently enrolled in school and working towards a high school diploma or attendance 
certificate; 2) Currently working toward a high school equivalency certificate (GED); and 3) Not cur- 
rently enrolled in any high school completion program. 



HIGHEST POSTSECONDARY DEGREE ATTAINED BY 2000 (F4HHDG): This variable was de- 
rived from a set of questions that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview about 
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various types of postsecondary degrees or certificates they had attained by 2000. Four categories were 
generated for this variable: 1) Had no postsecondary experience; 2) Had some postsecondary education 
but not attained bachelor’s degree; 3) Attained a bachelor’s degree; and 4) Attained a master’s degree or 
higher. 



POSTSECONDARY ACTIVITY: TOOK TIME OFF (F4ETKOFF1: This variable was based on the 
question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had postsecondary 
experience to indicate if they had taken more than 6 months off from the postsecondary school they at- 
tended after high school (Yes/No). 



POSTSECONDARY ACTIVITY: ATTENDED PART TIME (F4EPARTT): This variable was 
based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had 
postsecondary experience to indicate if they attended a postsecondary institution less than full time 
(Yes/No). (Note: “Part time” was not formally defined for respondents.) 



POSTSECONDARY ACTIVITY: TRANSFERRED CREDITS (F4ETRANSh This variable was 
based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had 
postsecondary experience to indicate if they had transferred credits from one postsecondary institution to 
another (Yes/No). 



POSTSECO NDARY ACTIVITY; CHANGED MAJOR (F4ECHMA.I); This variable was based on 
the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had postsecond- 
ary experience to indicate if they had changed their postsecondary majors during their postsecondary 
education (Yes/No). 



POSTSECONDARY ACTIVITY: ATTENDED MULTIPLE SCHOOLS (F4EINSTS): This variable 
was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had 
postsecondary experience to indicate if they had attended more than one postsecondary institution at the 
same time (Yes/No). 



CURRENT ACTIVITIES, EMPLOYMENT, AND INCOME VARIABLES 



CURRE NT ACTIVITY: FULL-TIME JOB (F4AACTF): This variable was based on the question 
that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were working 
for pay at a full-time job at the time of interview (Yes/No). 



CURRENT A CTIVITY: PART-TIME JOB (F4AACTP): This variable was based on the question 
that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were working 
for pay at a part-time job at the time of interview (Yes/No). 
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CURRENT ACTIVITY: JOB TRAINING EXPERIENCE (F4AACTW): This variable was based on 
the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they 
were participating in an apprenticeship, training program, or internship at the time of interview (Yes/No). 



CURRENT ACTIVITY: STUDYING AT A 2-YEAR OR 4-YEAR SCHOOL (F4AACTG): This 
variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview 
to indicate if they were taking academic courses at a 2- or 4-year college or university, including graduate 
or professional school, at the time of interview (Yes/No). 



CURRENT ACTIVITY: STUDYING AT A VOCATIONAL OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
(F4AACTV): This variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth 
follow-up interview to indicate if they were taking vocational or technical courses at any school or col- 
lege at the time of interview (Yes/No). 



CURRENT EMPLOYMENT AND POSTSECONDARY ATTENDANCE STATUS (F4STATUS): 

The variable was derived from responses regarding current employment status (F4AACTF and 
F4AACTP) and postsecondary attendance status (F4AACTG) at the time of interview. Four categories 
were created: 1) Respondent was working for pay and not enrolled in school; 2) Respondent was enrolled 
in school and not working for pay; 3) Respondent was working for pay and enrolled in school; and 4) 
Respondent was neither working for pay nor enrolled in school. 



EMPLOYED FOR PAY (F4AEMPL): This variable was derived from responses regarding whether 
respondents were working for pay at a full-time job (F4AACTF) or part-time job (F4AACTP) at the time 
of interview. A respondent was considered to be employed for pay if he or she reported working for pay 
at a full- and/or part-time job (Yes/No). 



CURRENT/PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONAL FIELD (F4BXOCCD); This variable indicates the sam- 
ple members’ current or most recent occupational field during the fourth follow-up interview. The re- 
sponses were grouped into the following categories: 



Educators 

Business, management 

Engineers, architects, and software 

Computer science 

Medical 

Editors/writers/artists 



O 




Includes K-12 teachers and instructors other than K-12. 
Includes business/financial support services; account- 
ants and other financial services professionals; executive 
and midlevel managers; and supervisors, officers, and 
other administrators. 

Includes engineers, architects, and software/system en- 
gineers. 

Includes technical/professional workers, computer sys- 
tems/related professionals, and computer programmers. 
Includes medical practice professionals, medical li- 
censed professionals, and medical services workers. 
Includes editors, writers, reporters, public relations per- 
sonnel, and performers/artists. 
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Human services 


Includes protective services, criminal justice administra- 
tors, and social services professionals. 


Research, scientists 


Includes scientists, statisticians, research assistants, lab 
technicians, and computer and computer equipment op- 




erators. 


Administrative support 


Includes secretaries, receptionists, cashiers, tellers, sales 
clerks, data entry persons, other clerks, sales/purchasing, 
and legal support. 


Mechanics/laborers 


Includes farmers, foresters, farm/forest laborers, labor- 
ers (other than farm), mechanics, repairers, service tech- 
nicians, craftsmen, skilled operatives, and transport 
operatives (other than pilots). 


Service industries 


Includes personal services, cooks, chefs, bakers, cake 
decorators, customer services, and health/recreation ser- 




vices. 


Other 


Includes military, uncodeable occupations, homemakers, 



legal professionals, and other employed. 



INCOME OF RESPONDENT IN 1999 (F4HI99): This variable is the respondent’s total earnings (in- 
cluding wages, salaries, and commissions) from employment before taxes and other deductions in 1999. 
All jobs held during the year are included; part-time and full-time work is included. 



RECEIVED PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 1999 (F4HAIDR1: This variable was based on the question 
asking respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they or their spouse/partner 
received any type of welfare or public assistance for housing, food, medical, or living expenses in 1999 
(Yes/No). 



RECEIVED HOUSING ASSISTANCE (F4HHOS); This variable was based on the question that 
asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they or their 
spouse/partner received housing assistance or public housing in 1999 (Yes/No). 



RECEIVED TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE FOR NEEDY FAMILIES (F4HTANF): This variable 
was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indi- 
cate if they or their spouse/partner received Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TAN-F) in 1999 
(Yes/No). 



RECEIVED FOOD STAMPS (F4HFDST); This variable was based on the question that asked the re- 
spondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they or their spouse/partner received 
Food Stamps in 1999 (Yes/No). 



JOB SATISFACTION; FRINGE BENEFITS (F4BSFRG): This variable was based on the question 
that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were satisfied 
with fringe benefits at their current or most recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 
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JOB SATISFACTION: OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER TRAINING (F4BSED2): This vari- 
able was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to 
indicate if they were satisfied with opportunities for further training and education at their current or 
most recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: JOB SECURITY (F4BSSEC): This variable was based on the question that 
asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were satisfied with 
job security at their current or most recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION (F4BSPRO): This variable was 
based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if 
they were satisfied with opportunities for promotion and advancement at their current or most recent job 
(Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: OPPORTUNITIES TO USE PAST TRAINING (F4BSED1): This variable 
was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indi- 
cate if they were satisfied with opportunities to use past training and education at their current or most 
recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: IMPORTANCE AND CHALLENGE OF THE WORK (F4BSIMP): This 
variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview 
to indicate if they were satisfied with the importance and challenge of the work at their current or most 
recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: PAY (F4BSPAY): This variable was based on the question that asked the re- 
spondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were satisfied with the pay at 
their current or most recent job (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



JOB SATISFACTION: JOB OVERALL (F4BSOVR): This variable was based on the question that 
asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they were satisfied with 
their current or most recent job overall (Satisfied/Dissatisfied). 



TRAINING RECEIVED IN LAST 12 MONTHS (F4CTRNO): This variable was based on the ques- 
tion that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they had partici- 
pated in any job training during the past 12 months before the interview (Yes/No). 



TRAINING COSTS PAID BY EMPLOYER (F4CCOST): This variable was based on the question 
that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had job training during the 
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past 12 months to indicate whether their employer paid all or part of the cost of their training, including 
tuition or books, transportation, and child care (Yes/No). 



TRAINING AT WORK (F4CWORK): This variable was based on the question that asked the respon- 
dents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had job training during the past 12 months to indi- 
cate whether they were given time off from work (with or without pay) to attend training in the 
workplace (Yes/No). 

TRAINING OFF-SITE (F4COFFS): This variable was based on the question that asked the respon- 
dents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview who had job training during the past 12 months to indi- 
cate whether they were given time off from work (with or without pay) to attend training away from the 
workplace (Yes/No). 



COMPUTER USE AT WORK: ANY COMPUTER TASK (F4BCUSE): This variable was based on 
the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate the fre- 
quency with which they used a computer for any task in a typical week at their current or most recent job 
(Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 



COMPUTER USE AT WORK: SEARCHED THE INTERNET FOR INFORMATION 
(F4BINET): This variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth 
follow-up interview to indicate the frequency with which they used a computer to search the Internet for 
information in a typical week at their current or most recent job (Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 

COMPUTER USE AT WORK: SEND AND RECEIVED E-MAILS (F4BMAIL): This variable was 
based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate 
the frequency with which they used a computer to sent and receive e-mails in a typical week at their cur- 
rent or most recent job (Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 



COMPUTER USE AT WORK: PERFORMED TECHNICAL ACTIVITIES (F4BTECH): This 
variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview 
to indicate the frequency with they used a computer to perform technical activities, such as data entry and 
access, spreadsheet work, and other computer programs in a typical week at their current or most recent 
job (Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 



COMPUTER USE AT WORK: USED WORD PROCESSING (F4BWPR): This variable was based 
on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate the fre- 
quency with which they used a computer for word processing in a typical week at their current or most 
recent job (Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 



COMPUTER USE AT WORK: WROTE SOFTWARE OR APPLICATIONS FOR COMPUTER 
(F4BPROG): This variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth 
follow-up interview to indicate the frequency with which they used a computer to write software or com- 
puter applications in a typical week at their current or most recent job (Never, Occasionally, or A lot). 
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MARRIAGE AND PARENTAL STATUS VARIABLES 



MARITAL STATUS IN 2000 (F4GMRS): This variable was based on sample members’ response to 
the question regarding their marital status at the time of interview in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up inter- 
view. Six categories are included: 1) Single, never married; 2) Married; 3) Divorced; 4) Separated; 5) 
Widowed; and 6) Not married, but in a marriage-like relationship. 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 2000 (F4GNCHD): This variable was based on sample members’ re- 
sponse to the question regarding the number of children and stepchildren living in the household at the 
time of interview in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview. This variable was recoded to have five 
categories: 1) None; 2) One child; 3) Two children; 4) Three children; and 5) Four or more children. 



SINGLE-PARENT STATUS (F4SGPAR): This variable was derived from respondent’s marital status 
(F4GMRS) and whether the respondent lived with one or more children in the household (F4GNCHD) at 
the time of interview in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview. If a respondent reported that they were 
not married but living with one or more children or stepchildren, the respondent was considered as single 
parent. 



VOLUNTEER AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES 



YOUTH ORGANIZATION VOLUNTEER (F4IYOUTH): This variable was based on the question 
that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they had volunteered 
in a youth organization during the past 12 months before the interview (Yes/No). 



CIVIC/COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION VOLUNTEER (F41C1V1C): This variable was based on 
the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they vol- 
unteered in a civic or community organization during the past 12 months before the interview (Yes/No). 



POLITICAL CAMPAIGN (F4IPOLYL): This variable was based on the question that asked the re- 
spondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate if they participated in a political cam- 
paign during the past 12 months before the interview (Yes/No). 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES: USED THE INTERNET TO GET INFORMATION (F4IINET): This 
variable was based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS.88 fourth follow-up interview 
to indicate the number of days in a typical week that they used the Internet to get information outside of 
work and school during the past 12 months before the interview. This variable was recoded into two cate- 
gories; 1) less than 3 days and 2) 3 or more days. 
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LEISURE ACTIVITIES: READ BOOKS (F4IBOOKS): This variable was based on the question that 
asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate the number of days in a 
typical week that they read books outside of work and school during the past 12 months before the inter- 
view. This variable was recoded into two categories: 1) less than 3 days and 2) 3 or more days. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES: READ NEWSPAPERS OR MAGAZINES (F4IMAGS): This variable was 
based on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate 
the number of days in a typical week that they read newspapers or magazines outside of work and school 
during the past 12 months before the interview. This variable was recoded into two categories: 1) less 
than 3 days and 2) 3 or more days. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES: USED A COMPUTER AT HOME (F4ICOMPT): This variable was based 
on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate the 
number of days in a typical week that they used a computer at home during the past 12 months before the 
interview. This variable was recoded into two categories: 1) less than 3 days and 2) 3 or more days. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES: WATCHED THE NEWS ON TV (F4ITVNEW): This variable was based 
on the question that asked the respondents in the NELS:88 fourth follow-up interview to indicate the 
number of days in a typical week that they watched the news on TV during the past 12 months before the 
interview. This variable was recoded into two categories: 1) less than 3 days and 2) 3 or more days. 
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Introduction 

The current report has supplied a number of findings about the status in 2000 of one of the 
three NELS.88 grade cohorts, 1 1988 eighth-graders. NELS:88, however, with its three nationally- 
representative grade cohorts, its five data points spanning a 12 year period, its potential for com- 
parison with earlier high school cohorts, its rich contextual data from school and family sources, 
and the literally hundreds of variables it makes available for analysis, supports an extensive re- 
search program that can only be hinted at in so brief a report. As well, the substantive and tempo- 
ral richness of the NELS:88 data permits researchers to address sophisticated multivariate 
hypotheses while imposing strict controls, in analyses that go far beyond the tabular presentations 
of this report. 

Indeed, the NELS:88 Bibliography 2 that is maintained by the National Center for Education 
Statistics currently contains citations for 479 journal articles, doctoral dissertations, technical re- 
ports, books, and conference papers that employ NELS:88 1988 to 1994 data. The addition of a 
final set of outcome variables from questionnaire and postsecondary transcript data collected in 
2000 further extends the utility of the NELS:88 data base in a number of ways. 

It may therefore be useful to sketch some of the further potential of the NELS:88 data set, 
indicating possible areas for future analysis that can draw on newly collected 2000 data. These 
new data can help both to continue lines of inquiry already being conducted through NELS:88, 
and, as well, to initiate new inquiries. 

In sketching an agenda for future research using NELS:88 data, we shall restrict ourselves 
to what is most distinctive and powerful about the study, its longitudinal focus on youth in transi- 
tion in a period that encompasses both high school and 8 years beyond. A longitudinal design 
allows exploration of the dynamics of education and work-related events as they occur over time. 
Moreover, the 12-year period covered by NELS:88 marks three critical transitions from adoles- 
cence to adulthood for cohort members: into and through high school to (for most) postsecondary 
institutions, from educational settings to the labor force (either directly or indirectly); and from 
their parents’ homes to adult roles including, potentially, family formation and civic participa- 
tion. Because these three transitions are often of considerable duration, and because they often 

’in addition to the eighth-grade class of 1988, NELS:88 supports analysis of the tenth-grade class of 1990 and the twelfth-grade 
class of 1992. The tenth- and twelfth-grade cohorts provide comparability with past NCES longitudinal studies of the 1970s and 
1980s. 

^The NELS:88 Bibliography can be accessed on the NCES website, http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/nels88 / . The Bibliography also 
appears on the public and restricted ECB CD-ROM releases of NELS:88 1988-2000 data (NOP, NOR). 
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follow complex pathways, 3 they are most successfully studied through longitudinal designs that 
follow the same individuals over time. These transitions, viewed from the point of view of out- 
comes recorded in 2000, provide manifold opportunities for further NELS:88 research. With a 
NELS:88 research agenda in mind, we shall examine each of these three transitions in turn: 
through high school to higher education, from education to work, and from adolescence to adult- 
hood. These transitions have three important dimensions of interest that NELS:88 data can ad- 
dress: (1) our scientific understanding, (2) policy evaluation and formulation, and (3) the 
monitoring of equity and understanding of the dynamics by which equitable and inequitable out- 
comes come about. 

The first dimension is understanding. NELS:88 data can increase our understanding of edu- 
cational processes and help us to answer the question why some students achieve (for example) 
higher educational attainments than others. Longitudinal data can speak to the process of educa- 
tional attainment, and help analysts to understand what factors influence it. 

The second dimension is that of policy relevance. Some NELS:88 findings may point to 
factors that can be altered or manipulated in order to bring about more favorable outcomes — 
things, for example, that could be done to help more students with the desire and capacity to do 
so to complete a bachelor’s degree, or things that could be done to ease the sometimes difficult or 
unsatisfactory transition from education to work. If it is learned, for example, that birth order 
continues to affect individuals’ levels of educational attainment, then this contributes to our un- 
derstanding, but it has no implications for educational policy. On the other hand, if it is learned 
that schools of a certain size are more effective at producing student learning than other schools 
and that their positive impact carries into the future and is reflected in later postsecondary and 
occupational outcomes then we are dealing with an alterable factor, where intervention may re- 
sult in educational improvement. Likewise, if it is learned that a student is at greater risk of fail- 
ure if he or she comes from a family in which neither parent has completed high school, this is 

3 For example, the transition from school to work is not always simple and straightforward. As early as high school, students may 
be combining their schooling with work for pay; youth move both within and between the workforce and the educational system 
by various pathways. Take the case of high school dropouts. A student may drop out of high school, and perhaps get a job. That 
dropout may (1) return to high school at a later time, perhaps eventually graduating, and perhaps obtaining a B.A. or higher de- 
gree or (2) may achieve an alternative credential (such as a GED) and qualify for a Pell Grant for postsecondary education, or (3) 
may never return to school nor receive an alternative credential. Pathways through postsecondary education and training are also 
often complex — some individuals may defer entry, others may drop out many times (and both enter and leave the labor market 
many times), some will achieve 2-year credentials, some will transfer from 2-year to 4-year institutions, others will obtain 4-year 
or graduate or professional qualifications. Upon completion of school, many individuals will continue to acquire skills and will 
prove to be effective lifelong learners; others will not. Young adults may leave home — but return again to live with their parents. 
The complexity of these pathways points to the need to study the transition from high school to postsecondary institutions, from 
education to work, from adolescence to adult roles, as dynamic processes, best understood, not by examining status at one point 
in time, but by following the same individuals over time and obtaining multiple measurements. 
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something one wants to know, and knowledge based on this fact may even help to target com- 
pensating resources, but educators cannot fundamentally change this status. As Finn (1995) 
points out, status indicators are less amenable to influence than engagement behaviors, and so it 
is important to identify behavioral risk factors and behavioral protective factors that are related to 
significant outcomes of schooling. (And this Finn has done, looking at issues of school engage- 
ment, with the NELS:88 data.) 

The third dimension is equity 4 NELS:88 data can help us to gauge whether the outcomes 
observed in the year 2000 results — the distribution of individually and socially valued results 
such as educational attainment or success in the work force — are fair or equitable, when we 
compare different groups of students. If we find that certain factors that ought, from the point of 
view of justice or fairness, to be irrelevant, strongly predict educational attainment, then we have 
identified an equity concern. If, for example, for students of similar ability and aspirations, out- 
comes such as postsecondary attainment diverge widely on the basis of race, gender, language 
minority status, disability status, or familial social standing, this would constitute prima facie 
evidence of possible inequities. More tentatively, group differences of tested achievement, or as- 
pirations, might also raise serious equity concerns. Inequities need both to be fully understood, 
and monitored over time to determine whether they are narrowing or have been overcome. 

In the pages that follow, the capacity of NELS:88 data to address research and policy ques- 
tions, including those bearing both on the production of educational goods (such as attainment) 
and their equitable distribution will be addressed along the following dimensions: 

• Secondary education: 

What are the later outcomes for high school graduates who do not pursue postsecondary 
education? 

What are the later outcomes for high school dropouts and cohort members with equiva- 
lency certificates? 



4 A distinction is often made (for classical statements of this distinction, see Barry [1965] and Gewirth [1965]) between aggrega- 
tive or efficiency principles — which speak to how to maximize some particular good — and distributive principles, such as equity 
or fairness. These principles are distinct, and can be in conflict, but often are in harmony. An example of tension between these 
two perspectives might be that of equity in access to a good (say postsecondary education) versus quality in outcomes. An exam- 
ple of complementarity might be the case of attempting to maximize America’s global economic competitiveness by increasing 
the number of individuals in the mathematics and science “pipelines”. If females, or Hispanics, or Blacks, are under-represented 
in science, engineering and technology occupations, this is at one level an equity concern. But if by providing more equal oppor- 
tunities to these subgroups one addresses a potential future shortage of scientists and engineers, the principle of efficiency is also 
honored. 
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• Postsecondary education : 

What can NELS:88 tell us about persistence, time to degree, attainment and rate of return 
on postsecondary education? 

What can NELS:88 tell us about postsecondary education institution effects? 

How can these outcomes be understood and explained in terms of antecedents studied in 
the earlier rounds of NELS:88 (including school, classroom, and program effects)? 

• Continuing education: 

Which individuals pursue opportunities for adult learning and why? 

• Adult roles: 

What can NELS:88 teach us about the antecedents and patterns of civic participation, 
such as involvement in community service, volunteer activities, and active citizenship? 

What can NELS.88 tell us about family formation, including the educational and eco- 
nomic consequences of early child-bearing? 

• Equity and special populations: 

What key subgroups does the NELS:88 data set identify for potential use in analysis? 

How do students at risk for dropping out (either at high school level, or postsecondary) 
fare over time? 

• Special analysis opportunities: 

What is the analysis potential of NELS:88 postsecondary transcript data? 

What NELS:88 trend analyses are possible, using historical data sets for cross-cohort 
comparison? 

What NELS:88 analyses are possible through linkage to other data sources or to geo- 
codes? 
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B.l. Secondary, Postsecondary and Continuing Education Outcomes 

B.1.1. Secondary Education 

B.l. 1.1. From High School to the Labor Force: High School Graduates Who Do Not 
Pursue Postsecondary Education. The distinction between college-bound and noncollege- 
bound students is an important one from a policy analysis perspective. It is important, for exam- 
ple, to measure the effectiveness of vocational education and other programs in easing the transi- 
tion from high school into the labor force. At the same time, the distinction does not mark a hard 
dichotomy. Many students who do not go directly to college after high school nevertheless attend 
after some delay. Some who do go directly to higher education drop out almost immediately and 
join the workforce. Many students work and obtain a postsecondary education at the same time. 
Also, there are increasing numbers of postsecondary training options for students with vocational 
interests and preparation. Nevertheless, the college-bound versus noncollege-bound distinction 
remains useful. In this context, NELS:88 can help address questions such as the following: 

• How do educational antecedents influence students transition into the labor market? 

• What are the longer term effects of secondary schooling on labor market entry and suc- 
cess? 

• How does high school completion, noncompletion, or GED status affect labor market 
entry and success? 

• What are the effects of job-related training and adult education? 

• What influence do dropout and stopout behaviors have on labor market outcomes? 

• How do earlier parental and student aspirations and expectations influence later career? 

• How does earlier work experience, such as working while in high school, affect the 
transition into the labor market? 

• How does vocational course taking during and after high school affect the transition to 
the work force? 

The two last bulleted examples may provide a further illustration of uses of NELS:88. 
Data from the high school rounds of NELS:88 have been used to investigate the effects of work- 
ing while in school on academic achievement (see, for example, Warren, LePore and Mare 2000 
on employment intensity and NELS:88 school performance). Data from the post-high school 
rounds can be used to assess whether part-time work experience in high school helps to facilitate 
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the transition from high school to full-time work (as well as how it may affect postsecondary ac- 
cess and attainment). 5 

NELS:88 will be of considerable value for studying the impacts of vocational education. 
The data set contains numerous vocational education variables, including vocational coursetaking 
histories. It also contains samples of non-college bound youth both with and without a vocational 
education background, and can trace their trajectory through high school and to the labor force at 
a point in time 8 years beyond the final year of high school. Moreover, much of the vocational 
education information gathered by NELS:88 is comparable to data collected in the earlier NCES 
longitudinal high school studies, and can be used for trend analysis (see, for example, Tuma and 
Bums [1996] and Mane [1999].) 

It will be of particular interest to employ data from 2000 to better understand the impact 
of vocational coursetaking (as documented in the transcripts) on the school to work transition. 
Earlier work with the NELS:88 data (Rasinski and Pedlow 1994) employed high school tran- 
scripts to study two dimensions of the effectiveness of vocational education: its relationship to 
achievement gains in the high school years, and its degree of success in deterring students from 
dropping out of high school. The third- and fourth follow-up data can now be used to extend the 
issue of the effectiveness of vocational education to its impact on students transition to and inte- 
gration into the labor force. Finally, the postsecondary transcripts collected in NELS:88 provide 
measures of the effectiveness of postsecondary vocational education. 

B. 1.1.2. Dropouts and GED Holders. In planning analyses of dropouts, analysts should 
ascertain whether NELS:88 provides adequate sample sizes for their specific purposes. Among 
the 12,144 NELS:88/2000 interview respondents, a total of 1,588 interviewed sample members 
(13.1 percent) were identified as having "ever dropped out of school". 6 By 2000, 333 of these 
dropouts reported receiving a high school diploma (21.0 percent) and 674 had received a GED or 
certificate of completion (42.4 percent); 576 had received no high school completion credential 
(36.3 percent). (High school completion status could not be determined for five cases.) 

Data from the 2000 interview will help extend long-standing NELS:88 inquiries into the 
phenomenon of dropping out of high school. Starting in 1990, the study traced the careers of 
eighth-grade cohort members who dropped out, documenting both the antecedents and the con- 

5 For an example from an earlier cohort, NLSY79, see Carr, Wright and Brody (1996) who report on the effects of working while 
in high school on postsecondary educational attainment and adult labor force participation, employment and income. 

6 This is based on F2EVDOS: a composite measure of dropout status determined from school, parent, and student reports through 
the NELS:88 second follow-up study in 1990. Students retained this status, regardless of subsequent reenrollment. 
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sequences of interruptions of formal schooling. NELS:88 data can further understanding of the 
characteristics and motives of dropouts who have returned to high school, the attributes of those 
who have obtained alternative certification, the characteristics of those who have gone on to 
postsecondary education or training, as well as of those who have consistently remained outside 
the education system. With addition of data from 2000, the status of these individuals can be up- 
dated, and the impact of their return to school or alternative certification on income, labor market 
status, and other activities can be gauged, and compared with outcomes for individuals who re- 
mained out of school as well as for those who never dropped out. 

Early dropouts (those who leave school between eighth and tenth grade) were captured in 
the 1990 data collection; late dropouts (those who leave school after spring term of tenth grade) 
were captured in 1992. Data from the high school years tell us: 

• Who graduates from high school on time and who graduates late? 

• Who drops out of high school — what are their aspirations, behavioral profile, peer and 
teacher relations, family background and sociodemographic characteristics? 

• What are the precursors and dynamics of disengagement from school? 

In the 1992 and 1994 data collections, additional questions could be addressed: 

• Which high school dropouts return to and complete school, which do not? 

• Which students remain in school — but take extra time to graduate? 

• Which dropouts obtain an alternative credential? How long does this take? 

• How many dropouts go on to postsecondary education, and of what kind (proprietary 
schools, 2-year, 4-year)? 

• What are the labor market outcomes of high school graduates, dropouts, and alterna- 
tive completers? 

The present report updates the high school completion status of cohort members. But be- 
yond providing these final and definitive numbers, further research using the NELS:88 data set 
can delve more deeply into several important dropout issues. 

One such issue is how the labor market outcomes of three highly distinct groups — high 
school graduates, dropouts, and such alternative completers as examination-certified (e.g., Gen- 
eral Educational Development certificate, or GED) high school equivalents — may differ, a ques- 
tion which has been inconclusively addressed with data from a much earlier longitudinal cohort. 
Year 2000 data from NELS:88 provides a strong contemporary basis for reassessing this impor- 
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tant question. 7 Since the question of the effects of noncompletion and method of completion of 
high school figures in this report, and also provides an excellent example of further research op- 
portunities, we shall expand upon it. 

The question of examination-certified high school equivalency versus receipt of a high 
school diploma is particularly interesting at this time because of the growth in GED awards (now 
12 percent of young adults age 18 to 24, quadruple the proportion for 1975 s ). Some NELS:88 
eighth-grade cohort members had received GEDs by spring 1990, while 96 had received a GED 
by the end of 1991 (Ingels et al., 1994, p. 1-17) — thus, in effecting becoming “early graduates” 
ahead of their cohort members who put in the regular “seat time” to graduate in the spring of 
1992). (In most states, the GED can be taken by dropouts age 16 or above 9 ; it is offered in Span- 
ish and in English.) Whether one believes the dropout rate is declining, or increasing, may be a 
function of whether GED recipients are counted with dropouts, or are counted with high school 
completers. 10 And to what degree one believes Black and White high school attainment has been 
converging in recent years will also be affected by whether one counts GED holders as high 
school graduates (there is greater incidence of GED certification among Blacks and Hispanics 
than among Whites). 



7 In 2000, NELS:88 dropouts had typically left school 9-1 1 years earlier, providing, despite the fact that some may yet obtain a 
GED in the future, reasonable coverage of the population of GED recipients. In addition, the survey captures both early (in the 
1992 and 1994 rounds) and later (1994-2000, as captured in the 2000 round) GED recipients, groups that may be qualitatively 
different (Cameron and Heckman, 1993, found that individuals earning GEDs early on have higher levels of completed education 
and work experience than later GED recipients). And, of course, NELS:88 will update the information obtained in studies such as 
HS&B and NLSY79 about an earlier cohort of students and school leavers, much as NLSY97 and ELS:2002 will provide such 
information for post-NELS:88 cohorts. 

8 Chicago Tribune , August 5, 2001. Other sources using different time references report substantial but somewhat smaller in- 
creases. Boesel, Alsalam and Smith (1998) report that in 1968 5 percent of high school credentials were equivalency certificates 
(mostly GEDs), in 1987 14 percent, and in 1995 16 percent. Chaplin (1999) indicates that around 150,000 people received GEDs 
in 1967, and nearly half a million in 1998. 

9 Chaplin (1999) indicates that in 1997 35 states allowed 16-year olds to take the GED, and that there were 13,000 16-year old 
GED recipients in 1998. 

10 “With GED holders included, the [Census Bureau] figures show the number of high school graduates rising. If GED holders 
had been counted as dropouts, the figures would show a decline in graduates during the last 20 years. The United States, which a 
generation ago had the highest graduation rate of any industrialized country, now ranks last. About 75 percent of Americans 
complete high school, compared with 93 percent of Germans and 96 percent of Japanese.” ( Chicago Tribune 2001). Graduation 
rates are similarly estimated by Greene (2001) (74% in 1998, excluding GED holders). As a point of comparison, for the 
NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort by 2000 the high school graduation rate was 83 percent; the “on-time” graduation rate (1992) was 
76 percent; the graduation rate 2 years later (1994) was almost 82 percent (1992 and 1994 NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort gradua- 
tion rates are taken from Kaufman 2001). (Of course dropout and completion rates vary by cohort and year. Also, in comparing 
NELS:88 estimates to other sources, note that NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort statistics are based on a base year 95 percent 
eligibility rate. For information on the impact of ineligibility on NELS:88 dropout estimates and other statistics, see Ingels 1996). 
There are many complexities in calculating dropout and completion rates, and problems in reconciling different data sources and 
even data from within the same source over time. For a comprehensive discussion of these complexities, and a context for under- 
standing trend data on GED completions over the decade of the 1990s, see Kaufman 2001. For a discussion of data quality issues 
in sources such as the Common Core of Data, Current Population Survey, and NELS:88, see Chaplin 1999, appendix A. 
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The GED is important for other reasons as well, however. One such reason is the animat- 
ing motive behind it — to give students who drop out a second chance, and to open for them the 
door to postsecondary education. There is ample evidence that it does so. Mumame, Willett and 
Boudett (1997) found that for the NLSY79" cohort, acquisition of a GED increased the probabil- 
ity that school dropouts would obtain postsecondary education and the probability of obtaining 
training from government programs or by proprietary schools. Nevertheless, the majority of GED 
recipients (just over half) had obtained no postsecondary education or training through the age of 
26. 12 It would surely be of interest to compare the experience of the NLSY79 cohort with that of 
the NELS:88 cohort of a decade later, at a similar age (most NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort mem- 
bers turned 26 in 2000). 

Are GED completers the equivalent — in postsecondary educational or labor market out- 
comes — of high school graduates either when they take the examination or over the course of 
time? And how do they compare to dropouts who do not obtain a GED? This is a question that 
has been addressed by some past research, but for which solid answers are still lacking. Cameron 
and Heckman (1993) found the labor market outcomes of GED holders to be less favorable than 
those of high school graduates but to be very close to those of dropouts; Mumane, Willett and 
Boudett (1995) document a modest increase over time in wage growth for GED holders. In com- 
parisons of GED test takers with high school graduates and dropouts when all three groups were 
administered the National Adult Literacy Study (NALS) test, GED recipients scored similarly to 
high school graduates and better than dropouts (Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins and Kolstad 1993; 
Baldwin, Kirsch, Rock and Yamamoto 1995). However, Cameron and Heckman point out that 
male GED recipients in particular are more like dropouts behaviorally (e.g., inclination to break 
rules, get in fights, or be substance abusers). 

These negative behaviors may contribute to unfavorable labor market outcomes. In their 
research synthesis, Boesel, Alsalam and Smith (1998) point out that some male GED labor mar- 
ket outcomes are worse than those for dropouts: “In controlled comparisons, GED males spent 
less mean time working than dropouts, while females spent more time working. On average, 
GEDs of both sexes worked less than high school graduates. In simple comparisons, GED males 
experienced more job turnover than dropouts, while females experienced less. Both male and 
female GEDs had more job turnover than high school graduates.” As Boesel, Alsalam and Smith 

11 National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience, 1979 Youth Cohort. NLSY79 is sponsored by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, as is the NLSY97 and other NLS cohorts. 

12 Boesel, Alsalam and Smith (1998), without the restriction to age 26, report a slightly higher estimate: “between 50 and 63 
percent (of GEDs) got some additional civilian education and training, in degree-granting colleges, vocational schools, appren- 
ticeship programs, or on-the-job training.” 
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(1998) note after exhaustively summarizing the research literature, “In some respects, GED re- 
cipients resemble high school graduates; in others, they resemble dropouts; in still other ways, 
they fall between the two.” 

Basic questions about these outcomes for these three groups — high school graduates who 
do not go on to college, exam-certified high school equivalents or alternative completers, and 
dropouts — are best answered with longitudinal data that contains cognitive test scores that pro- 
vide a measure of ability and mastery or skill levels, 13 fully captures later educational attainment, 
and is able to assess status after a number of years in the labor market. Most of the longitudinal 
research to date on these three streams of youth has been conducted with the Department of La- 
bor’s NLSY79 data set, a very powerful analytic tool in that it captures annual wage data and re- 
cords labor force activity in a continuous event history format. (See, in particular, Cameron and 
Heckman 1993; Mumane, Willett and Boudett 1995; Garet, Jing and Kutner 1996; Heckman and 
Cameron 2001.) Nonetheless, NELS:88 can complement and in some important ways extend past 
analyses for the following four reasons: 

(1) NELS:88 is a later cohort (modal age of 13 in spring 1988; versus age 14-22 in 1979 
for the NLSY79 or age 15 in spring 1980 for the HS&B sophomore cohort). 

(2) Though GED test-taking declined in the 1980s, the 1990s registered increases in the 
number and proportion of GED recipients (Boesel, Alsalam and Smith 1998). 

(3) The 1990s also were characterized by a changing labor market for entry-level skills, 
and increased economic return to ability and education (Cawley, Heckman and Vut- 
lacil 1998; Mumane, Willett, Braatz and Duhaldeborde 2001). 

(4) There have been changes to the GED, including (1982, 1997) new passing standards 
(to which dropout rates may themselves be sensitive) (Boesel, Alsalam and Smith 
1998). 

For these four reasons, NELS:88 data should prove enormously valuable in understanding 
the different transitions and results experienced by these three groups, and in providing informa- 
tion helpful to formulating policy for certification programs. 14 

Finally, quite apart from differences between high school completers, GED-certified 
equivalents, and dropouts, there may be differences even within the GED population that 
NELS: 8 8/2000 data can help us to explore, especially given that NELS:88 includes an extensive 
record of students tested achievement and other outcomes at the point of leaving high school. In 

13 The NELS:88 tests essentially overlap in domain with those of the GED (mathematics, science, reading, social studies). How- 
ever, unlike NELS:88, the GED test also includes a brief writing exercise. 

14 The NELS:88 2000 questionnaire also asked GED holders if they had taken a preparation course and asked about their reason 
for getting a GED. 
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addition to the sex differences in outcomes within the GED population (as cited above in Boesel, 
Alsalam and Smith), skill level at the point of dropping out may be another source of differences 
within the GED group. For example, Mumane, Willett and Tyler (1999), analyzing HS&B data, 
report that acquisition of the GED confers unequal benefits, depending on prior statuses. Specifi- 
cally, those with higher skills at the point of leaving school fare notably better than their fellow- 
GED holders who left school with lower skill levels. It will be of interest and importance to de- 
termine whether this generalization is more, less, or equally true for the cohort that followed 10 
years later and was studied in NELS:88. 15 

B.1.2. Postsecondary Education 

This section discusses three aspects of the NELS:88 postsecondary research agenda. First, it 
provides a brief overview of issues such as persistence, time to degree, attainment and rate of re- 
turn. Second, it expands upon a specific example of the examination of postsecondary schooling 
effects, specifically, the institutional influence of community colleges on student outcomes. 
Third, it points to the opportunity to connect postsecondary outcomes in 2000 to the data about 
critical antecedents collected in prior NELS:88 rounds. 

B. 1.2.1. Postsecondary Educational Issues: Persistence, Time to Degree, Attainment and 
Rate of Return. NELS:88 data collected in 1994 helps to answer questions of access to institu- 
tions of postsecondary education of various selectivity and type as well as choice of institution or 
institutional type, since so high a proportion of the college bound proceed directly from high 
school, or within a year or two of graduation. Data from 2000 help us to answer a number of ad- 
ditional questions that could not be addressed with data from 1994: who persists in postsecond- 
ary education, how long it takes 16 to secure a credential or degree, and what level of attainment is 
in fact achieved — in other words, the data answer questions of educational persistence, time to 

degree, and attainment. It should be noted that NELS.88 data support more fine-grained analyses 
\ 

15 lt should be noted that NELS:88 will offer a deeper test of findings such as those of Mumane and his colleagues in that the 
dropout population represented in NELS:88 is broader and more representative than that identified in HS&B. HS&B captured 
only dropouts between grades 10 and 12; NELS:88 captured both early (between grades 8 and 10) and late (between grades 10 
and 12) dropouts, groups for which outcomes may in fact differ, and for which average skill levels upon leaving school may be 
quite discrepant. Because the NELS:88 sample was renewed (or “freshened”) so that it fully represents the experience of multiple 
grade cohorts (8-10-12, for the years 1988, 1990 and 1992, respectively), in addition to providing information for an eighth- 
grade cohort, NELS:88 also ensures accurate HS&B-comparable coverage of dropouts between grades 10 and 12. 

16 Time to degree can be measured from the time of high school graduation, or from the time of entry into a postsecondary 
institution. NELS:88 questionnaire and postsecondary transcript data can provide a vivid picture of the experience of students 
who entered postsecondary institutions soon after completing high school (typically in 1992) and completed their postsecondary 
program no later than 2000. But of course many students do not fit this pattern. For some, entry is considerably delayed, for 
others, progress through the system takes many years. 
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of postsecondary attainment than are found in this report. 17 For purposes of simplicity in presen- 
tation, the attainment variable used in this report categorized students into four groups: (1) those 
with no postsecondary experience, (2) some postsecondary education but less than a bachelor s 
degree, (3) a bachelor’s degree, and (4) a master’s degree or higher. Many researchers will want 
to look more closely at sub-baccalaureate attainment, and in particular, at those students who 
earned a 2-year college degree, such as an Associate in (or of) Arts (AA). Data from 2000 also 
help us to understand issues of access and choice for later entrants into postsecondary education. 
In addition, the 1994 data could not provide information about access and choice in regard to 
professional and graduate education programs, but the 2000 data can. 

Fourth follow-up data will permit researchers to measure the near-term relative and abso- 
lute 18 economic rate of return on higher education (including differences between 2-year and 4- 
year institutions, 19 for different groups of students), something which could not be examined 
with earlier data such as was collected in 1994. (But note that although the rate of return to edu- 
cation at various levels may be seen in terms of labor market outcomes, in fact there are many 
non-wage and non-economic returns to education as well 20 — these too can oftentimes be meas- 
ured through NELS:88 outcomes as recorded in the 2000 round). In addition to measuring rate of 
return to higher education, NELS.88 data permits analysis to be extended to include compara- 
tively neglected areas such as the effects of proprietary school credentials on wages and earnings. 
This is an issue that has been investigated within the context of NELS:88’s predecessor studies 
such as NLS-72 (Grubb 1993, 1994), but to which NELS:88 will bring needed updated informa- 
tion. 



Just as NELS:88 permits us to measure high school effects, so too NELS:88, with data 
from 2000 added in, can be used to assess postsecondary institution effects. One specific instance 
(of many possible examples) is the effect of the community college. 



17 This report does, however, suggest a number of areas of inquiry. For example, an examination of racial disparities in postsec- 
ondary education may prove illustrative. NELS:88 2000 data suggest similar rates of postsecondary attendance for Blacks and 
Whites (in table 2, about 77 percent each). Adjusted for factors such as SES, Black attendance would be higher than White. Nev- 
ertheless, in terms of attainment. Black- White disparities may again assert themselves (again see table 2). 

18 The trend in recent years has been for the “premiums” of college graduates, that is, their extra earnings (as a percent) above 
those of high school graduates, to steadily increase; however, typically this has reflected the fact that the real earnings (adjusted 
for inflation) of high school graduates have in fact fallen. Boesel and Fredland (1999) note that the tight labor market at the end 
of the 1990s improved the wages of most groups; longer term trends, however, are somewhat different: “...real earnings (of col- 
lege graduates) fell during the early 1970s, but then recovered much of their loss. College graduate earnings remained fairly sta- 
ble, with some fluctuations, from 1975 through the mid-1990s, although they did not return to their 1972 high. On the other 
hand, the real earnings of high school graduates fell gradually... from the 1970s to the mid-1990s, and those of high school drop- 
outs fell off more markedly.” 

19 See, for example, Monk-Turner 1994, and Kane and Rouse 1995. 

20 See Leslie and Brinkman 1993 and Pascarella and Terenzini 1991 for reviews of personal and societal nonwage returns from 
higher education. 
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B. 1.2.2. Institution Effects: An Example, The Community College. One of the most inter- 
esting vantage points on effects of postsecondary schooling looks at institutional type. An exam- 
ple of this kind of analysis would be to compare the postsecondary outcomes (such as persistence 
[including dropout and stopout behavior] and ultimate level of attainment) of students who enter 
2-year institutions (such as community colleges) with those who enter 4-year institutions. (A fur- 
ther extension of such an analysis would carry it to labor market outcomes.) Some past studies 
have identified a negative effect on attainment for students who begin their college experience at 
the community college level (Dougherty 1987, 1992). However, other research suggests that dif- 
ferences in outcome may not reflect institutional processes, but differences in the goals of stu- 
dents who enroll in different institution types, or their conflicting social roles (Klassen 1990). In 
order to sort out the postsecondary (or labor market) effects of community colleges, one ideally 
would need to meet the following conditions — many of which are unique attributes of longitudi- 
nal designs qua “natural experiments”, 21 and all of which are abundantly met by NELS:88 using 
data through 2000. First, one needs a baseline prior to postsecondary attendance, ideally, a na- 
tionally representative sample of high school students about to make the transition from secon- 
dary schooling to 2-year and 4-year postsecondary institutions. (Ideally, one would have, as in 
NELS:88, representative samples of youth who will not proceed directly to college, youth who 
will enroll in 2-year institutions, and youth who enroll in 4-year institutions.) Second, one should 
know the scholastic achievement level of these students, as measured, say, by tests of mathemat- 
ics and reading. (Ideally, these tests would, as in NELS:88, be criterion-referenced and identify 
specific levels of proficiency within a discipline.) 

The ability to control for achievement level is vital to the proper analytic specification of 
many if not most postsecondary and work outcomes analyses. Third, one would like to know the 
individual characteristics and family background of these students, so that the effect of these 
characteristics can be clearly separated from institutional effects. Fourth, one needs to know the 
educational and occupational goals and purpose of enrollment for this sample of students. Fi- 
nally, it is desirable to have large sample sizes that permit the researcher to compare policy- 
relevant subgroups— Blacks, Whites, Asians, Hispanics; students of various levels of socioeco- 
nomic status; the experience of both males and females, and so on. Given its research design and 
contents, NELS:88 can measure the distinctive effect of institutional type, such as a community 
college, and sort out its role in postsecondary (or workforce) outcomes from that of students’ 

21 The large and representative sample sizes of NELS:88, combined with its ability to control for numerous individual back- 
ground factors, including both tested achievement and family environment at the time of the baseline, provide a powerful basis 
for studying, within the naturally occuring variation to which the sample is subject, effects of differing polices and practices. In 
other words, the study can be said to contain natural experiments or quasi-experiments in that it is anchored in a natural setting in 
which participants’ initial characteristics and performance serve as control variables. The temporal sequence of the data permit 
statistical modeling to identify relationships among variables at different time points. 
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family and social background, prior ability, high school curricular intensity and achievement, 
educational goals, residence, employment, and other factors. 

Of course subsumed under the general issue of outcomes raised above, an especially inter- 
esting subset of questions pertains to rate of transfer from 2-year to 4-year institutions, since 
many (though not all) community college students plan to move on to 4-year institutions (Coley 
[2000] reports that 79 percent of community college students in 1996 aspired to achieve a bache- 
lor’s degree or higher). Grubb (1991) has used NLS-72 and HS&B to study, across cohorts, 
transfer rates from 2-year to 4-year postsecondary institutions, and has documented a decline 
over time in transfer rates from community colleges to 4-year institutions. The NELS:88 2000 
data provides an excellent opportunity to determine whether this trend has continued or reversed 
itself, and how it may differentially affect different groups in this later cohort. 22 The National 
Center for Education Statistics now has postsecondary longitudinal cohorts that in many ways are 
ideally suited for examining such issues (the Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study, for example, comprises a nationally representative sample of postsecondary enrollees). 
Nevertheless, the high school cohorts complement the postsecondary cohorts, 23 in that they per- 
mit a wealth of prior factors to be related to transfer behaviors (these factors include exhaustively 
comprehensive records of high school course taking and grades, data about achievement levels at 
graduation and rate of learning in high school across four subjects [mathematics, science, reading 
and social studies], and a host of variables associated with both the family background and 
schooling situation of cohort members). As well, the high school cohorts permit comparison of 
students who do not go on to higher education with those who do. NELS:88 data from 2000, be- 
cause it can draw on such rich antecedents, is ideally suited to explain why some community col- 
lege students proceed to 4-year institutions, while others do not. 



22 Any researcher contemplating working on rate of transfer issues should take note of the methodological monograph by 
Bradbum and Hurst (2001) on alternative definitions of community college transfer to 4-year institutions (NCES 2001-197). 

2 ^Even if one chooses, for example, to examine persistence and attainment through postsecondary cohorts such as BPS, patterns 
of entry of traditional students (those who go on to postsecondary education immediately after or within a year of high school 
graduation) are best examined through use of a high school cohort data base such as NELS 188 (though BPS does include some 
important high school antecedent data such as SAT, AP and ACT scores). A good example of this tack— using NELS :88 and 
BPS in conjunction to exploit their complementarity — is the work of Huang, Taddese and Walter (2000) on the entry and persis- 
tence of women and minorities in postsecondary science and engineering education. If two strengths of NELS :88 for postsecond- 
ary analysis are ( 1 ) that it so richly captures high school antecedents that influence postsecondary access and choice, and ( 2 ) 
contains noncollege-bound students as a comparison group to college entrants, its weakness — remedied by BPS (and B&B) — is 
that it misses late entrants into the postsecondary system, such as students who only seek postsecondary education and training in 
their late twenties or thereafter. Older (“nontraditional”) students have in recent years become a greater proportion of the post- 
secondary population, and represent an area of policy concern that NELS :88 data cannot speak to. 
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B. 1.2.3. Relating Postsecondary Outcomes in 1994 and 2000 to 1988-1992 Antecedents . 
The current report has provided considerable information about the postsecondary attendance 
status and attainment of the NELS:88 eighth-grade class in 2000. This information shows that 
postsecondary outcomes in 2000 were associated with family and student background factors; 
sex, race and ethnicity; prior educational experiences; and high school completion status. Further 
research with the NELS:88 data can delve much more deeply into the key processes that influ- 
ence postsecondary educational attainment. In particular, data from past rounds will help address 
the question of how educational, familial and community antecedents influence students’ post- 
secondary access, persistence and attainment. 

Let us take, for example, the pervasive influence of eighth-grade socioeconomic status on 
educational and occupational outcomes in 2000, as documented in this report. Socioeconomic 
status (SES) is a key explanatory variable, but as well can be used to help isolate the effect of 
other factors (for example, schooling) on youth outcomes. SES is a powerful variable, but it has 
many constituents and correlates. It is constructed from information about the education of both 
parents, the occupations of both parents, and family income. High levels of education may be as- 
sociated with certain parenting styles, including forms of monitoring, cultural inculcation of val- 
ues, cognitive styles, work habits, and expectations. Income is an indicator of family material 
resources (though ideally, income should be considered in conjunction with assets). From a cer- 
tain point of view, the association between high socioeconomic status in 1988 and favorable 
2000 outcomes may seem deterministic and a function of the ascriptive traits of students’ fami- 
lies. Once, however, the constituents, especially the behavioral correlates of SES, are unpacked 
from the wider concept, one may come to a core of influential practices (for example, monitoring 
homework completion or television watching; promoting self-directedness 24 ) that any parent may 
learn and emulate in order to help effect better educational results. NELS:88 data from the parent 
questionnaires permit us to gauge the influence the family has had, through the home educational 
support system that was in force from eighth grade through high school— comprising such fac- 
tors as parental involvement with the school, parent-child communication about school, cognitive 
stimulation, and discipline and monitoring — on postsecondary educational outcomes. 

The parent data also supply full information about family structure. The differential re- 
sources available to high- and low-SES students, moreover, may be resources of information as 

24 Building on the status origins and educational achievement theories of Blau and Duncan (1967), Sewell and Hauser (1976), 
and others, Miller, Kohn and Schooler (1986) argue that the most common factor between origins and educational achievement is 
in the learning of self-direction. Kohn (1969, 1977), Kohn and Slomczynski (1990) and Wright and Wright (1976) argue else- 
where that social class is the primary source of differentiation in self-direction values that individuals may hold for themselves 
and for their children, with education having the most impact on social class. 
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well as of wealth, and may point to the degree to which opportunities for postsecondary financial 
aid for low-SES students must be paired with improved information. (For example, Plank and 
Jordan [2000], analyzing 1988-94 NELS:88 data, found that a large part of the socioeconomic 
status effect on postsecondary access and choice was explained by differential levels of informa- 
tion and guidance). Postsecondary attainment in 2000 can be studied in relation to NELS:88 data 
from the high school years that gauge students’ plans and preparations for taking the SAT and 
ACT, and communications and discussions with both school personnel and parents concerning 
plans for college. 

In extending the perspective on the family and the wider community, the concept of social 
capital should be singled out as containing a cluster of potentially strong explanatory variables, 
particularly given the interesting uses made of it analytically in connection with the NELS:88 
high school years (see Teachman, Paasch and Carver 1996; Carbanaro 1998 and Morgan and 
Sorensen 1999a, 1999b). Social capital typically takes three forms (Willms 1999): 

The first form — obligations, expectations and trustworthiness of structures — relies 
on the notion of social exchange: when one individual does something for another, 
it establishes an expectation in the giver and an obligation in the receiver.... Social 
capital also entails information channels. People use social relations to keep in- 
formed.... Norms and effective sanctions are the third form of social capital. 

Family and community social capital are captured in NELS:88 on both the parent and the student 
questionnaires. NELS.88 data also permit us to relate students’ peer groups and friendship net- 
works in high school to later outcomes, and to weigh parental and peer influences. 

Relatedly, NELS:88 can underwrite an essentially ecological approach at all data points. 
While some community information has been obtained on almost all the NELS:88 question- 
naires, a further resource is the mapping of Census data to NELS:88 school and residential zip 
codes. (Census variables include demographic characteristics of the neighborhood [racial compo- 
sition, median household income].) 

Just as NELS:88 data can help us to understand the dynamics of the process of student dis- 
engagement from high school, so too can NELS:88 data address questions of the dynamics and 
causes of dropout behavior at the postsecondary level. Further analyses can also probe more 
deeply — beneath the patterns of attendance in relation to persistence and eventual degree attain- 
ment that can be identified from the NELS:88 data — the potential influences underlying these 
patterns of degree persistence and attainment. It can both answer the equity question of how these 
patterns differ for students of various racial/ethnic and SES groups, and trace the influence of 
levels of prior educational attainment and learning. NELS:88 data can be used to examine 
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elapsed time to degree for various students, and as well, what factors (selectivity of institution, 
major, high school achievement test scores, freshman GPA, etc.) may explain variations in time- 
to-degree. Such analyses will examine the effects of the antecedents collected in earlier rounds of 
NELS:88, asking, for example: 

What is the impact of high school background on postsecondary educational access, persis- 
tence and attainment? In other words, what are the long-term consequences of the academic in- 
tensity of student course-taking or curriculum pattern, of tested achievement, and extracurricular 
engagement in high school — particularly when one controls for family background? Curricular 
effects — the impact of particular coursetaking sequences — can particularly effectively be cap- 
tured by NELS:88, given the grade 9-12 transcript data collected by the study — and most cer- 
tainly should be related to postsecondary and work outcomes in 2000. 



What can NELS:88 tell us about long-term school effects ? Organizational structure, re- 
sources, and information flows set constraints on individual decisions and opportunities in the 
course of high school. Organizational features of schools affect the kinds of courses offered, the 
inducements for students to take them, and the rates at which students complete them. How, then, 
do high schools as organizations — affect postsecondary education and employment outcomes? 
NELS:88 can help answer this question. 

Data about school and classroom factors — structural, organizational and instructional — 
were collected in the three in-school rounds of NELS:88. Such variables include school type, 
student and teacher composition, school size, school climate, safety, policies and organizational 
structure (including grouping and tracking), school graduation requirements (including courses 
and minimum competency testing), programs and services, teacher characteristics and qualifica- 
tions, instructional methods and goals, curriculum and content coverage, teacher expectations. 
All of these variables are potential influences on postsecondary outcomes. 

In fact, many key school organizational constructs are captured in NELS:88 from multiple 
points of view. Students, for example, are asked about their program or track placement. As Ga- 
moran points out (1992; see also Lucas 1999), student self-reports of track or program placement 
are important because student perceptions of track link to their peer associations and to their ex- 
pectations. At the same time, more objective measures of track location are also available in 
NELS:88, e.g., in the high school transcript data, where course sequences can help to identify the 
student’s position within each subject area of a differentiated curriculum. 

Analyses of high school organizational factors (e.g., those conducted by Lee and Smith 
2001) and their secondary school impact might be extended to view outcomes in 1994 and 2000 
to determine whether there are discernible long-term effects of these school factors. One of the 
more exciting aspects of the basic school structural variables is that so many of them (for exam- 
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pie, school size, teacher-student ratios, teacher training, teacher wages and benefits, type of cur- 
riculum, graduation requirements) can be regulated through policy. 

Both teacher effects and classroom effects can also potentially be captured through 
NELS:88’s linked student-teacher design. The NELS:88 base year, first and second follow-up 
teacher questionnaires captured information about (1) the teacher’s demographic background, 
professional experience and training; (2) evaluations (focusing on ratings of ability, effort, en- 
gagement and interests) of each sampled student taught by the teacher; and (3) the specific class- 
room in which individual NELS:88 students were enrolled, and in particular, the teacher’s 
instructional methods, goals, expectations, and coverage of curriculum topics. Teacher back- 
ground and experience data from NELS:88 have contributed to a number of analytic projects (for 
a useful summary, see Brewer and Goldhaber, in Grissmer and Ross [2000]). However, class- 
room effects — the impact of pedagogy and instructional method, and opportunity to leam as evi- 
denced by coverage of specific curriculum topic — are only somewhat weakly captured by 
NELS:88. 25 Hoffer and Moore (1996) both illustrate NELS:88’s ability to measure instructional 
effects (in terms of such changes as gains in tested achievement) and discuss the limitations of 
NELS:88 teacher data, in particular, the omitted variable bias attendant upon having only partial 
data as to teacher inputs and classroom factors— 3 semester-specific measurement points in the 
course of the 10 semesters between eighth and twelfth grade. Researchers who wish to examine 
the long-term impact of classroom-level experiences should also be aware of the methodological 
assessment of the NELS:88 teacher measures contained in Burstein et al. (1995), which generally 
confirms the validity of instructional practice measures while casting doubts on the validity of 
responses to items inquiring into teacher goals. 

In addition to school, curricular, teacher and classroom effects on postsecondary and other 
outcomes, NELS:88 provides a limited basis for exploring long-term program effects, with its 
samples both of students who did and who did not receive certain treatments, ranging from early 
interventions such as Head Start to high school programs such as Upward Bound. 

In the high school years of NELS:88, a strong relationship was found between high school 
coursetaking and tested achievement, especially in mathematics (Rock and Pollack 1995) and 
science (Madigan 1997). Students who completed more math and science courses showed greater 
achievement score gains during high school, regardless of race-ethnicity, sex, or socioeconomic 

25 per those considering doing research on the long-term effects of teacher and instructional factors, it is worth reviewing the 
NELS:88 Bibliography to identify past research on the shorter-term effects of these factors. In cases where only quite weak ef- 
fects were detected in the high school years, the chance of detecting significant impacts for sample members at age 25-26 may be 
small. 
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status (Hoffer, Rasinski and Moore 1995). There is reason to believe that the effects of high 
school coursetaking choices continue into the future and influence students’ performance and 
persistence in higher education. 26 

For example, Atanda (1999) examined NELS:88 reports of eighth-grade algebra and for- 
eign language coursetaking in conjunction with high school coursetaking patterns. He concluded 
that eighth-grade coursetaking was associated with higher levels of more advanced high school 
coursetaking, and in turn, a greater likelihood of applying to a 4-year college. Similarly Horn and 
Nunez (2000) looked at the impact of algebra 27 at eighth grade in NELS:88. They found that 
“taking algebra in the eighth grade was associated with substantially higher rates of participation 
in advanced mathematics courses, even while controlling for mathematics proficiency and par- 
ents’ education.” In turn, “the rate at which students completed advanced-level high school 
mathematics courses had a direct bearing on whether or not they enrolled in a 4-year college 
within 2 years of graduating from high school.” Now that data have been collected through the 
year 2000, such analyses can be extended by looking at outcomes 8 years after high school 
graduation, including postsecondary attainment. 

Using questionnaire and high school transcript data from NELS:88’s predecessor study, 
HS&B, Pelavin and Kane (1990) found that certain “gatekeeper courses” — such as high school 
geometry, and foreign languages— were particularly important to both the likelihood of attending 
college, and to persistence in college.. Moreover, the gap in college enrollment between White 
students on the one hand and Black and Hispanic students on the other, and between high SES 
students and those from low SES backgrounds, was greatly reduced among students who had 
taken these courses. 28 



While NELS:88 questionnaire and achievement test data provides a major resource for understanding later outcomes in terms 
of earlier antecedents, it should not be forgotten that archival records data, such as the curriculum exposure data contained in the 
NELS:88 transcript component, also provides a powerful basis for relating postsecondary and other outcomes in 2000 to school 
processes from the eighth grade through senior year. While complete transcript data are available only on the restricted-use 
ECBs, coursetaking summary variables from this component have been provided on the public-use ECB as well. It should also be 
remembered that while the transcript component is intended to cover only grades 9 through 12 (though when schools supplied 
information about earlier grades, it was placed on the data file), information about enrollment in courses such as algebra and 
foreign language was collected in the eighth-grade student questionnaire. 

Horn and Nunez used the NELS:88 high school transcripts (available for 85 percent of the sample) to ascertain if a student had 
taken the equivalent of high school algebra in eighth grade. If algebra 1 was not recorded on the transcript but higher level 
courses (geometry or algebra 2) were, the student was assumed to have completed eighth-grade algebra. For the 15 percent of 
students who had no transcript, the NELS:88 base year student questionnaire item was used. Students were asked (BYS67) 
whether they were attending (a) remedial math, (b) regular math, or (c) algebra or other advanced math. Students who answered 
yes to BYS67c were coded as having taken algebra in eighth grade. Transcript data produce a slightly lower estimate of eighth- 
grade algebra exposure. 

28 For example, Pelavin and Kane (1990, p. viii) found: “While 58 percent of white students attended some college within four 
years of graduation from high school, only 47 percent of black and 45 percent of Hispanic students did so. That is, minorities 
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Using both postsecondary and high school transcript data from HS&B, Adelman (1999) 
found that a measure of the intensity of high school academic curriculum proved to be an even 
better predictor of postsecondary degree attainment than standardized test scores or class rank. 
Using a different data set (the Beginning Postsecondary Student Longitudinal Study [BPS]) and a 
measure of high school academic curriculum derived from reports of planned and completed 
courses at the time of taking the SAT, Horn and Kojaku (2001) confirm Adelman’s findings, 
showing a consistent advantage in postsecondary persistence for students who completed more 
rigorous high school curricula. 

In sum, NELS:88 high school transcript data should provide a strong basis for understand- 
ing the relationship between outcomes recorded in 2000 and high school curriculum exposure. 
While the examples above pertain to students who go on to postsecondary institutions, NELS:88 
data will also provide a basis for studying the trajectories of students who go directly into the 
workforce and remain there, as will be explained in Section 3.2. 

B.1.3. Continuing Education 

The NELS: 88/2000 questionnaire asks whether respondents have taken continuing educa- 
tion classes or courses, correspondence courses, distance education courses, computer-based 
courses, or any other types of adult education. Lifelong learning is particularly important in a pe- 
riod of rapid technological and cultural change, and of changing skill profiles for jobs. The need 
for new knowledge and skills, the capacity to adapt to new demands, is particularly important at 
such times both for individual success, and the success and global competitiveness of the na- 
tional economy. The knowledge and skills acquired in lifelong learning also can contribute to 
social integration and cohesion and to personal development. Lifelong learning can enhance de- 
mocracy, by improving the quality of citizen participation in government and the community. At 
the same time, there is every reason to be concerned that the gap between the educated and the 
less educated may widen over their lifetimes, since the latter are less likely to be lifelong learn- 
ers. NELS: 88 data can help us better to understand the antecedents of lifelong learning. NELS:88 
data can also help us to monitor equity — do outcomes differ by race, ethnicity, gender, language 
minority or disability status, or socioeconomic status? Does the gap between the educated and the 

attended college at only 70 percent of the rate of white students. Poor students attended college at only 61 percent of the rate of 
attendance of non-poor students. However, among students who had completed a course in high school geometry, 80 percent of 
black students in this group attended college along with 82 percent of Hispanic students and 83 percent of white students. The 
gap between minorities and whites virtually disappears among students who took geometry. Among poor students who took ge- 
ometry, the gap was diminished by half, although it was not eliminated.” Whether geometry— or perhaps a yet more advanced 
math course— continued (in the next decade) to exercise such a “gatekeeper” function is a question that NELS:88 2000 outcome 
data, when related to course taking histories collected in the high school transcript component of NELS:88, can answer. 
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less educated in fact grow over time, and if so to what degree? What policies might help to re- 
duce such a gap? What are the best time points for intervention? 

B.2. Adult Roles: Civic Participation and Family Formation 

B.2.1. Civic Participation 

Another major question for NELS:88 is: What are the patterns of civic participation, such 
as involvement in community service or volunteer activities and in political endeavors? 

NELS: 88/2000 respondents were asked whether they volunteered in a youth organization or 
in a civic or community organization; whether they participated in a political campaign (by more 
than just voting); whether they were currently registered to vote; and whether they voted in the 
1996 presidential election, or (in the last 2 years) in any local, state, or national election. 

Volunteering and community service help both the society and the individual participant. 
For the participant, apart from the good of knowing that a social contribution is being made, in- 
terpersonal and communications skills, managerial talents, and the network of connections and 
resultant social capital all may be enhanced. Analysis of NELS:88 1994 data (Chapin 2000) 
showed prior social studies coursetaking, grades and test scores to be related to voting and com- 
munity service 2 years out of high school; this analysis should be extended with 2000 data. 
Niemi and Chapman (1999) summarize the factors in high school that are thought to influence 
civic development. Many of the factors noted by Niemi and Chapman were captured in the ear- 
lier rounds of NELS:88 data collection. These factors include, at the individual level, student 
achievement levels, race-ethnicity, and gender; at the family level, parental education, attitudes, 
and family decision-making style; and at the school level, curriculum (including the amount and 
recency of civics coursework), participation in school activities, and school sector (for example, 
public, church-related private, or other private). 

In sum, NELS: 88 data will allow researchers both to examine the determinants of volun- 
teering and other civic participation (looking backward from the year 2000 data), as well as ex- 
amine the current impact of earlier volunteering and civic participation (as captured in the 1992 
and 1994 questionnaires) on employment, education and further community and civic activities 
in 2000. 
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B.2.2. Family Formation: Special Cases— The Consequences of Early Child-bearing and the 
Reality of Welfare Reform 

A major question for NELS:88 is how educational antecedents influence students’ transi- 
tion into adult social roles. Specific queries that have been addressed in this report are, as of 
2000 : 



• Which individuals enter into marriage and when? 

• What are the patterns of family formation? 

As early as the first follow-up in 1990, some members 29 of the 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
had married or had children (Ingels et al. 1992, p. 0-58). Of females who dropped out between 
eighth and tenth grade, fully 31 percent cited pregnancy as a reason for doing so, while another 
24 percent gave marriage as a reason for dropping out of school (Scott, Rock, Pollack and Ingels 
1995). But even 10 years later, the year 2000, represents a date at which many cohort members 
who will marry or will have children will not yet have done so, and may not do so for many addi- 
tional years. Indeed, increased rates of college attendance, increased female participation in the 
labor force, and other changes in society and the economy, act as forces delaying the age of mar- 
riage for this cohort as compared to the cohorts surveyed in the predecessor studies (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce 1998, table 159; U.S. Bureau of the Census 2001, table MS-2; Kalb 
2001 ). 

This report documents the marital status of members of the NELS:88 eighth-grade cohort in 
2000. The NELS:88 data will support much deeper inquiries in this area. There are large general 
questions to be investigated here: What, for example, is the relationship between timing of mar- 
riage (or motherhood or fatherhood) on the one hand, and labor market participation, wages and 
educational attainment? Of particular societal interest is a narrower question that NELS:88 — 
having followed a cohort whose modal age at first interview was 13 — is especially well posi- 
tioned to answer: What are the social and educational costs and immediate and longer term con- 
sequences of teenage childbearing? NELS:88 data will underwrite examination of the 
consequences for individuals in their midtwenties of early fertility, comparing outcomes for co- 
hort members with similar characteristics who had children as teenagers with peers who did not. 
Of special interest will be information on single mothers, since the income maintenance needs 
and the needs for skills and training of this group is a critical issue in contemporary welfare re- 
form. 



29 Some 180 of the 1,043 dropouts reported already having children and another 89 were expecting a child. 
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The issue of welfare reform cuts across outcome areas — it may be viewed from an educa- 
tion and training, a labor market, or a family formation perspective. In August of 1996, the Per- 
sonal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act was signed into law. This legislation changed 
the American welfare system by shifting its emphasis from income maintenance to employment. 
Welfare recipients were limited to 5 years of assistance — many welfare recipients will soon reach 
those limits. The NELS:88/2000 interview (as also the 1994 interview) collected information on 
respondents receipt of welfare or public assistance for housing, food, medical, or living ex- 
penses, as well as information about education, training, apprenticeships, internships and other 
forms of skills development. Given the rich background information and educational and em- 
ployment histories collected by NELS:88, the study can contribute to our much needed under- 
standing of issues surrounding the impact and consequences of welfare reform. 

B.3. Equitable Outcomes for Special Populations 

B.3.1. Key Policy-relevant Subgroups 

In this section we discuss several populations the outcomes for which in 2000 may be of 
particular interest. We use at-risk use as an example, and comment on analyses of at-risk students 
at length. Among others, NELS:88 data distinguishes between the following groups of students. 
(Note that some of these classifications are available only on the restricted-use ECB or other re- 
stricted files.) 

By school sector ( grades 8, 10, and 12): 

Public school 
Catholic 

Religious other private 
Non-religious other private 
or 

National Association of Independent Schools member 

By high school program'. 

Academic 

Vocational 

Other 

By postsecondary institution type : 

Private for-profit 
Private not-for-profit, < 4 year 
Public, < 2 year 
Public, 2-year 
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Private not-for-profit 4- year 
Public 4-year 

By socioeconomic status ( normally from parent report): 
Socioeconomic status composite; 

SES quartile based on weighted marginal distribution; 

SES constituent variables (mother’s education, father’s 

education, mother’s occupation, father’s occupation, 
family income, etc.) 

By program type: 

Head Start 

Eighth-Grade Gifted/Talented program 

Special Education 

ESL or Bilingual Education 

Upward Bound 

Etc. 

By (eighth-, tenth-, or twelfth-grade school) urbanicity: 

Suburban 

Urban 

Rural 

By geography. 

Residential and school zip code 
State 30 

Census region 
By sex (male, female). 

By race and ethnicity (and by Asian and Hispanic subgroup)'. 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
Hispanic regardless of race 
Black not of Hispanic origin 
White not of Hispanic origin 



30 Like zip code and some other geocodes, state identifiers are available only on NELS:88 restricted-use files. One may be inter- 
ested in incorporating state data into national analysis (one might, for example, in investigating dropout rates or correlates of 
tested achievement, want to take account of varying graduation requirements at the state level). Or one might be interested in 
generating state-level estimates by analyzing NELS:88 data for, say, California or Texas against a NELS:88 national or regional 
norm. Analysts who wish to examine state-level results should exercise caution in two respects. First, only eight states were 
populous enough to have state-representative school and student samples in the NELS:88 base year (New York, California, 
Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Florida and Michigan). Second, while subnational analyses (including, in eight cases, state- 
level analyses) can be conducted using the national weights, separate state weights that adjust estimates to each state’s individual 
population and subgroup totals were not generated for the national data set. 
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Because of sample exclusions, students receiving bilingual education, English as a second 
language, or special education services 31 are somewhat biased samples and must be used with 
appropriate caveats in place (see Ingels 1996 for an account of exclusions in NELS:88 and their 
impact on survey estimates). 

Racial/ethnic differences in high school achievement and attainment are often thought to 
be a major source of disparities in postsecondary attainment and later earnings (Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers 1998); NELS:88 allows later outcomes to be investigated while controlling for 
prior levels of educational achievement, a characteristic it shares with its predecessor studies 
NLS-72 and HS&B (see, for example Jacobson, Olsen, Rice, Sweetland and Ralph, 2001). With 
its substantial sample sizes for major racial and ethnic groups, NELS:88 has been extensively 
used to explore differences between Blacks, Whites, and Hispanics. However, only the most lim- 
ited analysis can be performed with the very small American Indian sample in NELS:88. A fur- 
ther caveat is that, as noted above, many students who had a low level of proficiency in English 
were excluded from the study. This fact should be recognized as a limitation of NELS:88 for 
studying Hispanics. This limitation also affects the Asians sample. 

At the same time, the NELS:88 Asian sample for English-proficient students is robust; both 
Asians and Hispanics were oversampled in the base year and retained with disproportionate 
probability in 1990 and 1994 subsamplings. NELS:88 has been especially valuable as one of the 
few data bases that captures the comparatively rarer populations of Asians, and that categorizes 
its Asian sample into distinct Asian subgroups and provides information about family genera- 
tional immigration status. The abundance of past NELS:88 research using the Asian sample is 
attested to by the work of many researchers. 32 Such inquiries can now be extended to outcomes 
in 2000, to see if the educational gains for Asians that were recorded in the earlier work have 
translated into equally positive outcomes in the labor market and other domains. The addition of 
both outcomes for 2000, and semester-by-semester academic histories in the form of postsecond- 
ary transcripts, greatly enhances the capacity of NELS:88 to examine similarities and differences 
between various racial/ethnic groups both in their prior educational experience and their later 
educational and occupational outcomes. It will also enhance our ability to examine the situation 

3 'Researchers who wish to investigate outcomes in 2000 for students with disabilities may want to consult three sources: Ingels 
1996 on sampling and coverage issues; Rossi, Herting and Wolman 1997 on issues of identification and classification of students 
with disabilities in the NELS:88 data set; and Hom and Berktold 1999 on the transition to college of NELS:88 eighth-grade co- 
hort members with disabilities. 

32 See Fejgin 1995; Kao 1995; Kao and Tienda 1995; Kaufman, Chavez and Lauen 1999; Kennedy and Parkl994; Kim 1994; 
Kim 1995; Mau 1995 and 1997; Mouw and Xie 1999; Peng and Wright 1994; Peng, Wright and Hill 1995; Zhang 1993. 
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of students at risk. Specific sample sizes (based on the 12,144 participants in the NELS:88 fourth 
follow-up) for the five major racial/ethnic groups are as follows: 33 



B.3.2. Students at Risk 

There are many kinds of longitudinal analyses that can be performed with NEL:88 data. 
One sort of analysis involves scalar or quantitative metrics, such as growth curves — for example, 
one can plot achievement gain in any of the tested subjects over time, from eighth grade to tenth 
to twelfth. In turn, one can relate achievement gain to the many school and other factors captured 
by NELS:88 that may influence it. But another kind of longitudinal analysis involves examining 
initial status, and seeing what happens at various subsequent points in time. A good example of 
this kind of analysis is afforded by examination of risk factors identified in the baseline survey. 34 

“Risk” may initially be thought of as being at risk of educational failure (perhaps particu- 
larly of dropping out), but can be operationalized in terms of any of the transitions ultimately to 
be studied. A typical list of risk factors is the one used in this report: living in a single-parent 
household; having neither parent complete high school; having an older sibling who dropped out 
of high school; being home alone after school more than 3 hours a day; being limited English 
proficient; and being in a low-income family (less than $15,000 annual income in 1987). How- 
ever, the list above enumerates important family-related risk factors; there are many other fac- 
tors, many of them non-familial, that are associated with risk of school failure that are contained 

33 Some 25 cases were missing or not accommodated by the above scheme. The race categories “Black” and “White” exclude 
members of the ethnicity category “Hispanic”; the category “Asian” includes Pacific Islanders and the category “American In- 
dian” includes Alaska Natives. 

34 0f course for analysis of the sophomore cohort, risk factors should be specific to the first follow-up survey (1990), not the 
1988 base year, and for the NELS:88 senior cohort, grounded in the second and third follow-up surveys. The senior cohort does 
not provide a vantage point from which to study those at risk for not completing high school, but it does provide a basis for 
studying those who are at risk of not completing postsecondary education. (It should be noted that NELS:88 also contains a re- 
defined senior cohort — as opposed to all students who were seniors in 1992 regardless of whether they graduated, NELS:88 iden- 
tifies students who in fact received a high school diploma in the 1991-92 academic year, and supplies a special weight — 
F4QWT92G — for examining the status of 1991-92 high school graduates in 2000.) The factors most likely to influence persis- 
tence in higher education may be somewhat different from those that influence high school completion; see Berkner, Cuccaro- 
Alamin and McCormick (1996) for a list of postsecondary risk factors. Interestingly Berkner, Cuccaro-Alamin and McCormick 
found that the number of risk factors was directly related to the student’s age at entry into postsecondary education: “while only 3 
percent of postsecondary students age 18 or younger had three or more risk factors, students who entered postsecondary educa- 
tion at agel9, just 1 year later, were more than five times as likely (17 percent) to have three or more risk factors.” 



Black 

White 

American Indian 



Asian 



Hispanic 



854 

1,622 

1,173 

8,310 
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within the NELS:88 data set, and which could be used for this kind of analysis. Academic risk 
factors derivable from NELS:88 include such academic traits and statuses as being overage for 
grade or having repeated grades (see the NELS:88 analyses by Meisels and Liaw 1993), low 
tested achievement, low levels of completion of homework or of reading for pleasure, high levels 
of television watching, low educational expectations (for examples of the use of these and similar 
variables in NELS:88, see Finn 1993 and Kaufman, McMillen, and Sweet, 1996). Other risk fac- 
tors may relate to individual behavior. For example, NELS:88 collected information on whether 
sample members became parents in early adolescence, had been in trouble with the law, were 
gang members, or abused substances such as alcohol and illegal drugs. Finally, other risk factors 
may relate to the level of crime and poverty in an individual’s school or neighborhood environ- 
ment. 35 

And of course one could also draw on a list of protective factors — based, say on high test 
scores, quality of home environment, school engagement, and so on. There is a long tradition of 
this kind of research with the NELS:88 data, starting in the first follow-up (Kaufman and Bradby 
1992). 36 In the second follow-up, Green and Scott (1995) examined the status of at-risk eighth- 
graders 4 years later. (Among other things, Green and Scott found that among students identified 
as having multiple risk factors in eighth grade, only 60 percent graduated from high school on 
time, compared to 90 percent of students with no risk factors.) Horn and Chen (1998) employ 
third follow-up data to report on the happier side of being at risk, resiliency, or succeeding de- 
spite the odds (for example, making a successful transition into postsecondary education, despite 
having multiple risk factors). The present report also examines eighth-grade risk factors in rela- 
tion to later (fourth follow-up in 2000) outcomes. 

An important focus for future analysis, however, would move beyond looking at being at 
risk as a status variable, to looking at it as a process variable. This entails asking the question 
why some particular factor puts an individual at risk. By what mechanism or process for exam- 
ple, does coming from a single-parent home put one at risk? To what degree do the effects of a 
single-parent background reflect lower levels of financial resources? To what degree do these 
effects reflect different parenting behaviors? NELS:88 data allow one to look at numerous two- 
parent and single-parent households and control for the effects of differential financial resources 
such as income, for different levels of social and community capital, and for different parenting 

35 In addition to student, parent, and school principal data on school and neighborhood environment, school and residential zip 
codes permit linkage to 1990 Census data that includes median incomes, poverty status by age, unemployment etc.: see B.6. 

36 While longitudinal analysis was not then possible, the risk factors were in fact identified during the base year (Hafner, Ingels, 
Schneider and Stevenson 1990) and were based on earlier work in the identification of at-risk youth (Pallas, Natriello and McDill 
1989). 
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behaviors, so that one may better understand what it is about a status such as single-parent family 
background that may put a student at risk for adverse educational or occupational outcomes. In 
turn, some of these factors that are revealed from the deeper study of processes may be alterable, 
and in particular, open to influence through social policy and other interventions. Finally, the 
vantage point of the NELS:88 fourth follow-up — 8 years out of high school — will allow re- 
searchers to investigate not just what effect various risk (or protective) factors may have on edu- 
cational achievement and attainment, but also their impacts on earnings and other adult 
outcomes. 

B.4. Postsecondary Transcript Analysis 

Although not part of the initial data release, NELS:88 postsecondary transcripts were col- 
lected in the fall of 2000 and early months of 2001, and are expected be released in a restricted- 
use file in the very near future. We anticipate that many exciting uses can be made of the tran- 
script files, which will update the considerable body of knowledge that has been obtained from 
the NLS-72 and HS&B sophomore and senior cohort postsecondary education transcript stud- 
ies. 37 

The past studies have illuminated in particular our understanding of the impact of high 
school background on postsecondary success, the various patterns of postsecondary attendance, 
and the overall profile of degree completers and non-completers. Indeed, what is truly unique 
about these data sets is their ability to supply full information — through test, survey, and tran- 
script data — about the high school antecedents of the postsecondary experience. As noted above, 
Adelman (1999), in examining HS&B postsecondary transcripts, found these antecedents to be 
very powerful. Intensity and quality of the high school curriculum, and student’s level of high 
school attainment as measured by tested achievement and by class rank, are hugely important to 
bachelor’s degree completion, with curriculum the most important factor. Adelman found that 
the positive impact of curriculum is greater for certain ethnic and racial minority groups (Hispan- 
ics and Blacks) than for Whites, and highest level of secondary school mathematics is the most 
predictive of all the curricular predictors of bachelor’s degree completion. 

37 There is another NCES postsecondary transcript file, in addition to NLS-72 and HS&B, that could in principle be analyzed in 
conjunction or comparison with NELS:88, although difference in sample definition renders it of lesser interest for most purposes. 
Postsecondary transcripts were collected for the 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond (B&B) cohort. The B&B transcripts differ from 
N ELS: 88 in two respects. First, the B&B sample comprises recent baccalaureate awardees, and provides data on college com- 
pleters only, whereas NELS:88 includes transcripts both for college graduates and college dropouts. Second, the B&B sample 
fully represents “nontraditionaT students who may have entered postsecondary programs some years after high school gradua- 
tion, whereas NELS:88 primarily captures traditional students who enroll upon high school graduation or within a short period 
thereafter. Certainly the B&B transcripts can be used to characterize the portion of the postsecondary population that is missed in 
NELS:88. 
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The NELS:88 postsecondary transcript data will be exciting for two reasons in particular. 
First, these data will update our understanding, and reflect the many changes in the composition 
of the student body, their preparation as products of a school reform era, and changes in the post- 
secondary system itself. Second, the information about educational antecedents and family back- 
ground that earlier rounds of NELS:88 can supply to the postsecondary education transcript study 
is far richer even than that provided by NLS-72 or HS&B. NELS:88 began with eighth-graders, 
obtaining a premeasure of academic achievement prior to entry to high school. Achievement was 
measured at three points (including gain over a 4-year period), and more extensive contextual 
(for example, parent and teacher) data were collected in NELS:88 than in the predecessor studies. 
We will therefore be in the best position ever to gauge and more fully understand the impact of 
prior educational experience, particularly in high school, on progress through the postsecondary 
system. 



B.5. Trend Analysis: Cross-Cohort Comparisons 

Given that there is a core of common items across NLS-72, HS&B and NELS:88, and 
given that NELS:88 includes nationally representative sophomore and senior (as well as eighth- 
grade) cohorts, data from the 1990, 1992, and 1994 NELS:88 rounds can be compared to data 
collected for the senior cohort studied by NLS-72 and for the sophomore and senior cohorts of 
HS&B (see figures B1 and B2 for depictions of the data collection points for the studies). How- 
ever, NELS:88 2000 questionnaire data do not ideally lend themselves to trend comparisons with 
earlier NCES longitudinal high school cohorts. This is because none of the earlier studies had a 
data collection point that was precisely 8 years after high school graduation (NLS-72’ s 1979 
round was 7 years after graduation; the HS&B senior cohort’s 1986 follow-up was 6 years after 
graduation). While unbroken event histories could in theory be compared for studies with a later 
data collection (e.g., HS&B sophomore cohort, which took place 10 years after modal high 
school graduation) by selecting year-specific data and including only the comparison years, in 
practice, most HS&B and NELS:88 questionnaire items have asked about status at one point in 
time, or whether an event has occurred at some (unspecified) time between a stipulated reference 
point and the present and therefore fail to provide comparison points for such a trend analysis. 38 



38 The fact that for most variables, including work and hourly wage histories, NELS:88 ascertained only status as of spring 1994, 
and 2000 (or for selected measures, 1997-1999), and did not obtain a continuous record over time, limits the ability of the data 
set to address a number of questions. Researchers who require unbroken year-by-year work and wage data in an event history 
format will need to look to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ longitudinal cohorts, the NLSY79 (a sample of 14-22 year olds first 
surveyed in 1979 and most recently [round 19] in 2000), and, in the future, the NLSY97, a sample of youth age 12-16 first sur- 
veyed in 1997 and resurveyed on an annual basis thereafter. The NLSY surveys are primarily concerned with collection of labor 
force experience data for youth cohorts, and include information on investments in education and training, school and parental 
influences, marital status and family responsibilities, and so on. For further details on NLSY79 and NLS Y97, see the NLS Hand- 
book 2001 , Center for Human Resource Research, Ohio State University, or http://www.bls.gov/nls/handbook/nlshndbk.htm. 



igure B 1 .--Longitudinal design for the NCES high school cohorts 
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Figure B2. — NELS:88 comparison points, high school cohort time series 

(Comparison years are in italics.) 
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representative of seniors. The NAEP 1987 sample was drawn from the population of students in 11th grade and/or 17 in the 
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Nevertheless, there are several key NELS:88 2000 interview items that were collected for 
multiple time points (1997, 1998, 1999) and that therefore do show intercohort articulation (as 
with the NLS-72 in 1979 or HS&B senior cohort in 1986), specifically, whether employed 6 
months or more during the year, whether employment was primarily full time or part time, and 
annual income. These items were collected for 1997, 1998, and 1999. In addition, certain events 
(high school completion or equivalency certification, postsecondary attainments) also are tied to 
dates; for such variables (and those that are conjoined with them such as institution, major, and 
so on) one can examine outcomes for the NELS:88 senior cohort after 6 years or 7, not just 8. 

Intercohort comparisons with other large national longitudinal data sets are made difficult 
by differences in sample design and questionnaire content. Still, for certain research questions 
where there are sufficient comparable items, some comparisons may be possible. For example, 
although the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ NLSY79 is an age cohort, comparisons with NELS:88 
may still be possible. The NLSY79 comprises a sample of youth (both in-school and dropouts) 
age 14 through 22 first interviewed in the spring of 1979 and followed annually for many years 
thereafter (the current interview schedule is biennial). The NLSY79 data indicate grade in school 
(and indeed, high school transcripts have been collected for the cohort). The age ranges of the 
NLSY79 do not suffice to support an eighth-grade cohort. Nevertheless, they do support the con- 
struction of sophomore and senior cohorts. 39 NELS:88 also contains sophomore and senior co- 
horts. Thus one could compare spring 1979 sophomores with spring 1990 sophomores at the 
following points in time: 2 years later (1981/1992), 4 years later (1983/1994) and 10 years later 
(1989/2000). One could compare NELS:88 and NLSY79 senior cohorts as well (1979/1992, 
1981/1994, 1987/2000). As the time series for the latest BLS cohort, the NLSY97, is extended 
into the future, it too will make for possible intercohort comparisons (but for the NELS:88 eighth 
and tenth grade cohorts, not twelfth), although with the same caveat as for the NLSY79, namely 
that there is but a limited amount of comparable questionnaire content. 40 

However, because the postsecondary transcript data are continuous longitudinal records 
that show course taking at defined times, intercohort comparisons can indeed be made with the 

39 The work of Kilbum, Hanser and Klerman (1998) provides an interesting example of another kind of situation in which 
NELS:88 1992 senior data have been used in conjunction with and as an extension of the NLSY79. NLSY79 examined the rela- 
tionship between AFQT scores and probability of military enlistment. The Department of Defense wanted to re-estimate its 
enlistment models with more current (1992 as opposed to 1980) data. AFQT scores were estimated for the N ELS: 88 1992 senior 
cohort so that NELS:88 could be used to replicate the earlier enlistment decision studies that were based on NLSY79. While the 
AFQT was renormed in 1997 using the NLSY97, presumably the same techniques applied to the NELS:88 senior cohort could be 
applied to seniors in 2004 via NELS:88’s successor study, ELS:2002, using its reading and math tests and demographic data. 

40 In some instances, however, comparability has, by design, been achieved. NLSY97 high school transcripts, for example, are 
being coded using the same taxonomy as for the HS&B, NELS.88 and NAEP high school transcript studies. 
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NLS-72, HS&B sophomore cohort, and HS&B senior cohort, when the NELS:88 sophomore or 
senior cohorts are selected for analysis. It will be of interest to compare the four cohorts along a 
number of dimensions, including academic majors, coursetaking sequences, number of institu- 
tional transfers, continuity and discontinuity of enrollment, examining these for the various gen- 
der, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic groups, to plot continuities and differences over time. It 
will also be of interest to measure and compare the influence of high school and family factors on 
the postsecondary performance of the cohorts. Especially exciting is the prospect of comparing 
the HS&B sophomore cohort and the NELS:88 sophomore cohort through simultaneous use of 
high school and postsecondary transcripts in what will be a continuous record of students’ cur- 
riculum exposure from 9 th grade in the 1989-90 academic year through the highest level of post- 
secondary schooling achieved by the autumn of 2000. 

B.6. Analyses Based on Special Linkages and Geocodes 

One of the most exciting aspects of conducting the final round of NELS:88 in 2000 is that 
it marks a major data collection point for the decennial Census. In the prior rounds of NELS:88, 
eighth-grade school, high school, postsecondary institution, and respondent residence at each of 
the four time points were linked, at the zip code level, to data from the 1990 decennial Census. 
This linkage permits importation of percentages and raw counts for such variables as race and 
ethnicity, poverty, income to poverty level ratios and other characteristics of the geographical 
unit. (Such geocode linkages do not appear on public release versions of the NELS:88 data but 
only on restricted-use files for which a special institutional license is required and can be ob- 
tained through NCES). NELS:88 is one of a handful of longitudinal data sets that meet the re- 
quirements of national research that can take account of geographical factors. NELS:88 can 
supply geocoded respondent residential histories, and information which is geographically repre- 
sentative of the nation’s population. Ecological models view neighborhoods as contexts that have 
effects on adolescents that are independent of family background and schooling experience, and 
as well, see neighborhoods as affecting orientation to school (Brooks-Gunn, Duncan, Klebanov 
and Sealand 1993; Crane 1991; Foster and McLanahan 1996; Tienda 1991). With residential 
geocode information that covers a 12-year span, it will be possible to measure the effects of 
neighborhoods both on high school completion, and on postsecondary attainment. Likewise, it 
will be possible to measure the degree to which educational attainment increases the likelihood 
of leaving poor areas. It should be noted that while a strength of NELS:88 is that it preserves zip 
code, county and state code identifiers for residential and school and postsecondary institution 
addresses, a weakness of the data set is that it has not been mapped to the finer-grained level of 
Census tracts. 

Linkage of year 2000 residence to the 2000 decennial Census (through the residential zip 
codes on the NELS:88/2000 restricted-use file) is especially important because, apart from know- 
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ing more about the communities in which respondents live, it will be of immense value to be able 
to relate cohort members’ labor market outcomes to the geographically specific labor markets in 
which they reside, and to the different opportunity structures present in particular counties, met- 
ropolitan areas, or other labor market areas. It will also be of interest to derive year 2000 residen- 
tial distances from the locales at which respondents earlier lived, and distances from their 
secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

Another important linkage that will support a major avenue of new research within 
NELS:88 is the presence of linked information from the U.S. Department of Education’s Na- 
tional Student Loan Data System. This information will supplement questionnaire data and can 
be used in conjunction with information about the proximity of postsecondary institutions in the 
vicinity of the sample member’s residence, and measures of tuition costs at all local 2-year and 4- 
year colleges as well as tuition costs at institutions attended. 

In sum, the addition of 2000 questionnaire and postsecondary transcript data to the 
NELS:88 data set underwrites exceptional research opportunities for the study of the transitions 
of 1988 eighth-graders, 1990 tenth-graders, and 1992 twelfth-graders — particularly the transition 
into and through postsecondary education and the workforce. Information about other adult roles, 
particularly family formation and citizenship, provides additional outcomes at 2000. Given the 
age of the cohort(s) (about 26) and the time that has transpired since their modal graduation date 
from high school (8 years), data from 2000 provides a serviceable framework for investigating 
the transition into adulthood and the role and degree of success of the American educational sys- 
tem in abetting it. In the preceding pages of this appendix, we have provided an overview of re- 
search issues in the areas of educational experience and attainment, labor force participation, and 
other possible adult roles such as family formation and community participation and citizenship. 
In addition to this overview, we provided several in-depth examples. One such example was the 
comparative outcomes of high school graduates, dropouts, and examination-certified high school 
equivalents. Another was the investigation of possible institutional effects at the community col- 
lege level. We pointed to some of the special populations whose outcomes in 2000 were of spe- 
cial interest, including the possibility of extending the analyses in this report for groups such as 
students who had risk factors as eighth-graders. We also pointed to some of the special analyses 
that will be possible using postsecondary transcripts and geocode files. Researchers requiring 
specific documentation of the NELS:88 data base should consult the NELS:88 Base Year 
Through Fourth Follow-Up Data File User’s Manual (Curtin, Ingels, Wu and Heuer, NCES 
2002-323). 

While no further data collection efforts are currently scheduled for NELS:88, it should be 
noted that a new longitudinal cohort — sophomores in spring term of 2002 — will be studied in the 
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Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 (ELS:2002). As the ELS:2002 data become available, the 

importance of the NELS:88 data will be magnified once more, as comparisons are made between 

the NELS:88 and ELS.2002 cohorts, within an NCES time series of comparable longitudinal 

high school data that stretches back to 1972 for high school seniors, and to 1980 for sophomores. 
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Table C.I.— Standard errors for Table 1: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders according to their high school 
completion status and, of those who did not complete high school, percentage distribution according to 
their participation in completion activities, by selected student characteristics: 2000 — Continued 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.2.— Standard errors for Table 2: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to self-reported educational attainment, by selected student 
characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


NoPSE 


Some PSE but 
no bachelor’s 
degree 


Bachelor’s 

degree 


Master’s degree 
or higher 


Total 


1.07 


1.09 


0.86 


0.28 


Sex 


Male 


1.58 


1.70 


1.15 


0.36 


Female 


1.41 


1.30 


1.09 


0.40 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


6.02 


6.32 


2.83 


U. jU 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1.09 


5.50 


5.15 


1.07 


Black, non-Hispanic 


3.36 


4.45 


2.58 


0.26 


White, non-Hispanic 


1.26 


1.09 


0.96 


0.38 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.34 


3.21 


1.48 


0.35 


More than one race 


4.65 


5.35 


4.18 


1.24 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quahile 


2.23. 


2.16 


0.78 


0.10 


Middle two quartiles 


1.53 


1.6 


1.00 


0.35 


Highest quartile 


0.67 


1.56 


1.60 


0.76 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


5.77 


5.81 


0.61 


0.19 


Some college 


2.20 


2.26 


1.23 


0.22 


College graduation 


1.30 


1.29 


1.17 


0.36 


Graduate study 


1.78 


2.61 


1.99 


0.76 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


1.99 


1.74 


0.99 


0.15 


Parent(s) has some college 


1.48 


1.74 


1.08 


0.34 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


0.74 


1.48 


1.49 


0.78 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


1.31 


1.23 


1.11 


0.45 


One 


2.15 


2.51 


1.51 


0.49 


Two 


3.00 


2.89 


1.36 


0.14 


Three or more 


4.89 


5.07 


0.96 


0.12 


8th-grade school sector 


Public 


1.19 


1.19 


0.89 


0.31 


Private 


1.19 


2.48 


2.38 


0.72 


Region of 8th-grade school 


Northeast 


2.77 


2.02 


2.14 


0.56 


North Central 


1.59 


1.72 


1.39 


0.53 


South 


1.99 


2.25 


1.55 


0.53 


West 


2.36 


2.24 


1.86 


0.61 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.2.— Standard errors for Table 2: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to self-reported educational attainment, by selected student 
characteristics: 2000 — Continued 



Selected student characteristic 


No PSE 


Some PSE but 
no bachelor’s 
degree 


Bachelor’s 

degree 


Master’s degree 
or higher 


Urbamcity of 8th-grade school ' 


Urban 


2.01 


2.47 


1.63 


0.49 


Suburban 


1.34 


1.41 


1.42 


0.41 


Rural 


2.20 


1.90 


1.22 


0.57 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


2.90 


3.03 


1.03 


0.47 


Middle two quartiles 


1.53 


1.37 


1.03 


0.27 


Highest quartile 


0.91 


1.50 


1.46 


0.74 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 8th grade 


No 


3.53 


3.06 


1.82 


0.82 


Yes 


1.05 


1.12 


0.91 


0.30 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a week) 


Yes 


1.43 


1.51 


1.50 


0.58 


No 


1.47 


1.34 


0.94 


0.30 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.94 


1.14 


0.97 


0.34 


GED certificate 


3.78 


3.85 


1.69 


0 


Certificate of attendance 












No diploma or equivalent 


4.85 


4.85 


0 


0 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



♦Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older 
sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient 
student; and coming from a low-income family. ° 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard^ Error Tables^ 



Table C.3.— Standard errors for Table 3: Of 1988 8th graders who attended post- 
secondary education, percentage who had various attendance patterns, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Took time off 
for more than 
6 months 


Attended less 
than full time 


Transferred 

credits 


Attended more 
than one school 
at the same time 


Changed 

major 


Total 


0.97 


1.19 


1.24 


0.95 


1.00 


Sex 


Male 


1.54 


1.93 


1.89 


1.49 


1.51 


Female 


1.28 


1.39 


1.68 


1.18 


1.24 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


9.47 


10.70 


11.17 


4.23 


11.63 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


3.28 


4.02 


4.91 


3.37 


4.05 


Black, non-Hispanic 


4.83 


6.84 


5.44 


1.57 


4.37 


White, non-Hispanic 


0.90 


1.05 


1.39 


0.86 


0.97 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.66 


3.21 


3.97 


5.52 


2.80 


More than one race 


5.60 


5.50 


9.03 


6.68 


6.03 



8th-grade socioeconomic status 



Lowest quartile 


2.57 


2.68 


4.00 


1.87 


2.36 


Middle two quartiles 


1.48 


1.92 


1.75 


1.30 


1.35 


Highest quartile 


1.30 


1.55 


1.99 


1.70 


1.68 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


5.87 


8.45 


10.39 


1.87 


6.14 


Some college 


2.97 


2.81 


4.53 


3.11 


2.65 


College graduation 


1.10 


1.29 


1.57 


1.23 


1.29 


Graduate study 


2.11 


3.16 


2.41 


1.88 


2.22 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


1.80 


1.89 


2.98 


1.98 


1.88 


Parents ) has some college 


1.77 


2.26 


2.04 


1.59 


1.53 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


1.32 


1.44 


1.99 


1.48 


1.57 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


1.07 


1.18 


1.40 


1.06 


1.04 


One 


2.36 


3.15 


3.03 


1.03 


2.24 


Two 


3.35 


3.45 


4.17 


5.89 


3.21 


Three or more 


6.15 


5.96 


9.17 


2.58 


6.35 


8th-grade school sector 


Public 


1.09 


1.33 


1.37 


1.03 


1.09 


Private 


1.90 


2.49 


2.87 


2.38 


2.29 


Region of 8th-grade school 


Northeast 


1.86 


1.90 


2.67 


1.05 


1.92 


North Central 


1.50 


1.96 


2.30 


1.99 


1.68 


South 


1.82 


2.64 


2.29 


2.15 


2.13 


West 


2.36 


2.22 


2.69 


1.52 


1.92 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.3.— Standard errors for Table 3: Of 1988 8th graders who attended post- 
secondary education, percentage who had various attendance patterns, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 — Continued 



Selected student characteristic 


Took time off 
for more than 
6 months 


Attended less 
than full time 


Transferred 

credits 


Attended more 
than one school 
at the same time 


Changed 

major 


Urbanicity of 8th-grade school 


Urban 


2.34 


3.00 


2.75 


2.34 


2.49 


Suburban 


1.41 


1.54 


1.62 


1.25 


1.30 


Rural 


1.32 


1.59 


2.35 


1.43 


1.49 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


3.30 


4.88 


4.83 


3.68 


2.76 


Middle two quartiles 


1.20 


1.28 


1.76 


1.41 


1.30 


Highest quartile 


1.31 


1.44 


1.93 


1.17 


1.44 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 8th grade 


No 


3.00 


3.46 


4.33 


4.69 


2.93 


Yes 


1.01 


1.30 


1.30 


0.93 


1.05 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a week) 


Yes 


1.31 


1.38 


1.91 


0.82 


1.36 


No 


1.23 


1.34 


1.78 


1.50 


1.29 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.98 


1.22 


1.23 


0.98 


1.04 


GED certificate 


4.79 


5.28 


8.85 


0.60 


2.89 


Certificate of attendance 














No diploma or equivalent 


6.80 


11.62 


— 


— 


2.21 


PSE attainment by 2000 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.53 


1.62 


1.87 


1.43 


1.30 


Bachelor’s degree 


0.95 


1.28 


1.67 


1.25 


1.40 


Master’s degree or higher 


1.04 


3.04 


4.30 


3.75 


3.17 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



♦Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older sibling who 
dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English-proficient student; and coming from 
a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. y 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.5. — Standard errors for Table 5: Of employed 1988 8th-grade cohort members, 
percentage satisfied with various aspects of their job, by selected student 
characteristics: 2000 



Percentage who were satisfied with 



Selected student characteristic 


Fringe 

benefits 


Further 

training 


Job 


Promotion 

opportunity 


Use of past 
training 


Work 

importance 


Pay 




Total 


1.06 


0.95 


1.19 


1.16 


0.72 


0.82 


1.01 


0.83 


Sex 


Male 


1.65 


1.50 


2.02 


1.95 


1.07 


1.25 


1.56 


1.30 


Female 


1.21 


1.14 


1.02 


1.20 


0.92 


1.06 


1.24 


1.03 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska 


10.22 


11.52 


11.96 


10.7 


9.36 


9.36 


8.80 


9.74 


Native 


3.11 


3.48 


2.79 


3.64 


2.60 


2.78 


4.09 


2.64 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


5.41 


4.54 


6.84 


6.37 


3.34 


3.98 


5.45 


3.54 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1.02 


0.97 


0.90 


1.02 


0.63 


0.89 


0.88 


0.88 


White, non-Hispanic 


3.63 


3.67 


3.31 


3.33 


3.43 


2.50 


3.88 


3.36 


Hispanic or Latino 
More than one race 


5.88 


3.64 


5.56 


4.75 


3.48 


3.23 


4.37 


3.70 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


2.92 


2.39 


2.43 


2.36 


2.17 


1.88 


2.53 


2.42 


Middle two quartiles 


1.31 


1.30 


2.00 


1.96 


0.79 


1.24 


1.46 


1.04 


Highest quartile 


1.37 


1.51 


1.21 


1.45 


1.16 


1.29 


1.42 


1.24 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


3.40 


2.66 


4.28 


4.06 


2.01 


2.41 


3.21 


2.30 


Middle two quartiles 


1.14 


1.19 


1.17 


1.22 


0.78 


1.13 


1.03 


1.03 


Highest quartile 


1.35 


1.34 


1.07 


1.43 


0.69 


1.19 


1.20 


1.10 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.84 


0.89 


1.24 


1.19 


0.59 


0.78 


0.95 


0.69 


GED certificate 


4.47 


4.22 


4.46 


4.35 


2.48 


4.26 


4.13 


4.01 


Certificate of attendance 


— 














No diploma or equivalent 


6.61 


6.38 


6.29 


6.68 


6.21 


5.14 


6.90 


6.44 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.8 


2.73 


2.68 


2.65 


2.18 


2.48 


2.45 


2.53 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.62 


1.36 


2.06 


1.98 


0.93 


1.18 


1.65 


1.19 


Bachelor’s degree 


1.15 


1.18 


1.02 


1.21 


0.99 


1.00 


1.30 


0.91 


Master’s degree or higher 


2.19 


1.91 


1.32 


2.31 


1.70 


1.38 


3.64 


1.18 


Single-parent status 


Yes 


3.07 


2.66 


2.57 


2.83 


2.42 


2.37 


3.15 


2.64 


No 


2.50 


2.53 


2.35 


2.43 


1.99 


2.06 


1.97 


2.36 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables^ 



Table C.6.— Standard errors for Table 6: Percentage of 1988 8th graders who reported using 
computers a lot at their job for various tasks, by selected student characteris- 
tics: 2000 





Any com- 
puter task 


Search 

internet 


Send 

e-mail 


Technical, 
spreadsheet, 
or data work 


Word 

processing 


Write 

software 


Total 


111 


1.29 


1.29 


1.26 


1.30 


0.54 


Sex 


Male 


1.76 


2.09 


2.07 


2.00 


2.23 


0.92 


Female 


1.30 


1.41 


1.46 


1.42 


1.40 


0.55 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


9.02 


6.36 


12.26 


10.31 


5.52 


3.18 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


3.38 


4.69 


7.85 


6.58 


6.33 


2.57 


Black, non*Hispanic 


5.33 


8.11 


7.23 


6.72 


7.40 


1.38 


White, non*Hispanic 


1.11 


1.05 


1.13 


1.10 


1.15 


0.64 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.46 


3.90 


3.74 


3.68 


3.59 


1.56 


More than one race 


5.98 


7.99 


7.24 


7.74 


7.12 


5.11 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


2.46 


1.92 


2.19 


2.38 


2.03 


1.50 


Middle two quartiles 


1.44 


2.25 


1.98 


2.00 


2.05 


0.71 


Highest quartile 


1.33 


1.71 


1.62 


1.68 


1.73 


0.91 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 
Middle two quartiles 


3.54 


5.83 


5.40 


3.65 


5.34 


0.93 


Highest quartile 


1.28 


1.39 


1.46 


1.47 


1.45 


0.79 




1.16 


1.67 


1.56 


1.62 


1.65 


0.99 


Method of HS completion by 2000 
High school diploma 


GED certificate 


0.93 


1.36 


1.32 


1.32 


1.35 


0.49 


Certificate of attendance 


4.46 


4.27 


4.90 


4.92 


5.44 


4.19 


No diploma or equivalent 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




4.38 


4.03 


4.87 


5.14 


5.38 


2.42 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.51 


2.03 


2.33 


2.82 


2.42 


1.53 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.67 


2.41 


2.28 


2.23 


2.40 


0.68 


Bachelor’s degree 


LOO 


1.48 


1.43 


1.52 


1.51 


1.00 


Master’s degree or higher 


4.51 


3.60 


3.61 


3.98 


4.48 


1.25 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (N ELS: 8 8/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C.~ Standard Error Tables 



Table C.7. — Standard errors for Table 7: Of employed 1988 8th graders, percentage who 
received job training in the previous 12 months and of those, percentage who 
reported receiving training at work or offsite, or paid for by the employer, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Received training in 
previous 12 months 


Percentage who had training that was 

Provided Paid for by Provided 

at work employer offsite 


Total 


1.05 


1.14 


0.99 


1.37 


Sex 


Male 


1.63 


1.79 


1.54 


2.06 


Female 


1.29 


1.41 


1.16 


1.73 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


8.92 


2.95 


3.74 


16.56 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


4.67 


3.82 


2.80 


9.72 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.86 


4.83 


3.59 


7.39 


White, non-Hispanic 


1.07 


1.19 


1.12 


1.33 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.50 


4.26 


3.22 


4.52 


More than one race 


5.92 


7.16 


6.75 


8.24 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


2.33 


2.56 


2.55 


2.96 


Middle two quartiles 


1.54 


1.76 


1.39 


2.26 


Highest quartile 


1.50 


1.58 


1.58 


1.61 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


3.54 


4.44 


3.81 


5.43 


Middle two quartiles 


1.31 


1.39 


1.23 


1.66 


Highest quartile 


1.43 


1.56 


1.34 


1.82 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.96 


1.12 


0.88 


1.37 


GED certificate 


4.26 


6.35 


6.19 


6.92 


Certificate of attendance 












No diploma or equivalent 


4.24 


7.08 


11.27 


8.08 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.52 


3.71 


3.74 


3.64 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.64 


1.65 


1.43 


2.25 


Bachelor’s degree 


1.21 


1.54 


1.24 


1.71 


Master’s degree or higher 


3.76 


3.37 


3.13 


4.40 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables^ 



Table C.8. — Standard errors for Table 8: Mean and median income of 1988 8th graders, and 
percentage of the cohort receiving public aid of various types, by selected student 
characteristics: 1999 



Percentage who received 



Selected student characteristic 


Average 

income 


Median 

income+ 


Any public 
aid 


Housing 

assistance 


TAN-F* 


Food 

stamps 


Total 


421.10 


301.56 


0.44 


0.22 


0.25 


0.42 


Sex 


Male 


651.21 


385.98 


0.63 


0.04 


0.23 


0.62 


Female 


396.86 


704.26 


0.60 


0.42 


0.44 


0.58 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


2,194.38 


2145.40 


6.07 


0.91 


0.71 


5.99 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1,930.68 


1815.52 


0.91 


0.13 


0.16 


0.16 


Black, non-Hispanic 


838.65 


2098.87 


1.99 


1.65 


1.81 


1.95 


White, non-Hispanic 


518.26 


468.99 


0.26 


0.07 


0.06 


0.23 


Hispanic or Latino 


1,253.15 


1273.82 


2.68 


0.49 


0.69 


2.64 


More than one race 


1,515.99 


1361.94 


2.54 


0.41 


2.50 


2.52 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


852.82 


962.47 


1.39 


0.63 


0.53 


1.37 


Middle two quartiles 


571.67 


503.92 


0.46 


0.29 


0.35 


0.44 


Highest quartile 


605.68 


418.06 


0.49 


0.05 


0.43 


0.44 


Mathematics achievement in 8 th grade 


Lowest quartile 


1,340.55 


1214.66 


0.95 


0.68 


0.79 


0.91 


Middle two quartiles 


481.90 


420.77 


0.33 


0.10 


0.20 


0.31 


Highest quartile 


538.76 


455.28 


0.49 


0.04 


0.04 


0.45 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


387.25 


424.84 


0.26 


0.13 


0.14 


0.23 


GED certificate 


2,311.49 


1652.92 


2.28 


1.90 


1.93 


2.23 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


1,372.43 


1829.28 


3.71 


0.70 


1.56 


3.72 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


1,318.68 


991.99 


1.42 


0.51 


0.58 


1.39 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


496.20 


417.28 


0.54 


0.37 


0.43 


0.51 


Bachelor’s degree 


522.83 


268.38 


0.15 


0.07 


0 


0.07 


Master’s degree or higher 


1,448.18 


1446.86 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



*Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 

+Medians were computed with SUDAAN using a grouped data approach and a predefined histogram of 200 bins. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(N ELS :88/2000), public-use electronic codebook (ECB). 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.9. — Standard errors for Table 9: Percentage of 1988 8th graders who were 

employed, enrolled in postsecondary education, combining both, or engaged 
in neither activity, by student characteristics: 2000 







Employed 




Enrolled 




Selected student characteristic 


Total 


And not 
enrolled 


While en- 
rolled 


Total 


And not 
employed 


Neither 
enrolled nor 
employed 


Total 


0.76 


0.89 


0.67 


0.73 


0.35 


0.71 


Sex 


Male 


0.66 


1.06 


0.88 


0.96 


0.36 


0.55 


Female 


1.30 


1.35 


0.96 


1.06 


0.58 


1.25 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.82 


0.96 


0.75 


0.79 


0.34 


0.78 


GED 


3.12 


3.58 


2.27 


3.07 


2.33 


2.37 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





No diploma or equivalent 


3.37 


3.39 


0.21 


0.30 


0.20 


3.35 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Table C.10. — Standard errors for Table 10: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
with no postsecondary education according to their employment status, by 
selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Percent of total 


Employed 


Not employed 


Total 


t 


2.31 


2.31 


Sex 


Male 


2.47 


1.48 


1.48 


Female 


2.47 


4.26 


4.26 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


2.51 


3.73 


3.73 


GED 


1.65 


3.35 


3.35 


Certificate of attendance 


0.38 


— 





No diploma or equivalent 


2.45 


3.52 


3.52 



t Not applicable 

— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.ll. — Standard errors for Table 11: Percentage of 1988 8th graders with no 

postsecondary education who were employed or engaged in work training 
activities, by student characteristics: 2000 



Employed Apprenticeship/ 



Selected student characteristic 


Full-time 
for pay 


Part-time for 
pay 


Training/ 

Internship 


Total 


2.53 


1.55 


0.50 


Sex 


Male 


2.60 


2.44 


0.87 


Female 


4.09 


1.79 


0.32 


Type of HS diploma received by 2000 


High school diploma 


3.64 


1.53 


0.75 


GED' 


3.60 


1.89 


1.32 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


5.00 


4.46 


0.58 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 



Table C.12. — Standard errors for Table 12: Of 1988 8th graders with some postsecondary 



education, but less than a bachelor’s degree, percentage who were involved 
in various work and schooling activities, by student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Percent of 
total 


7 • 

Employed 
and not 
enrolled in 
school 


Enrolled in 
school, not 
employed 


Employed 

and 

enrolled in 
school 


Neither 

employed 

nor 

enrolled 


Total 


t 


1.43 


0.66 


1.22 


0.75 


Sex 












Male 


1.68 


1.98 


0.60 


1.73 


0.76 


Female 


1.68 


1.86 


1.13 


1.73 


1.25 


Date first attended PSE 












No delay 


1.71 


1.71 


0.48 


1.61 


1.11 


1 year 


1.31 


3.28 


1.87 


2.52 


1.49 


2 or more years 


1.80 


3.98 


1.96 


3.08 


1.26 


Educational aspirations by age 30 












Associate’s or less 


1.76 


2.04 


0.89 


1.77 


0.99 


Bachelor’s 


1.57 


2.26 


1.34 


2.16 


1.00 


Master’s or higher 


0.89 


4.29 


2.16 


3.99 


3.33 


t Not applicable 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.13. — Standard errors for Table 13: Of 1988 8th graders with some postsecondary 
education, but not a bachelor’s degree, percentage who were involved in 
various work and schooling activities, by selected student characteristics: 
2000 




Working 




Studying 


Selected student characteristic 


Full-time 
for pay 


Part-time 
for pay 


Apprentice- 

ship/ 

training/ 

internship 


2-year / 
4-year 
college 


Vocational/ 

technical 

school 


Total 


1.26 


1.75 


0.58 


1.18 


0.98 


Sex 












Male 


1.44 


3.22 


0.96 


1.61 


1.48 


Female 


1.82 


1.36 


0.72 


1.72 


1.30 


Date first attended PSE 












No delay 


1.42 


1.09 


0.58 


1.58 


1.13 


1 year 


2.88 


2.20 


1.35 


2.28 


2.39 


2 or more years 


3.19 


6.08 


1.75 


2.94 


2.53 


Educational aspirations by age 30 












Associate’s or less 


1.85 


3.37 


1.01 


1.57 


1.35 


Bachelor’s degree 


2.00 


1.63 


0.63 


2.18 


1.87 


Master’s or higher 


4.00 


3.02 


2.32 


4.25 


3.24 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.14. — Standard errors for Table 14: Of 1988 8th graders with at least a bachelor’s 
degree, percentage distribution according to their employment and postsec- 
ondary enrollment status, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Employed 



Selected student characteristic 


Percent 
of total 


and not en- 
rolled in 
school 


Enrolled in 
school, not 
employed 


Employed 
and enrolled 
in school 


Neither em- 
ployed nor 
enrolled 


Total 


t 


1.15 


0.56 


0.95 


0.51 


Sex 


Male 


1.26 


1.59 


0.80 


1.22 


0.65 


Female 


1.26 


1.63 


0.76 


1.40 


0.79 


Date first attended PSE 


No delay 


0.87 


1.11 


0.58 


0.94 


0.39 


1 year 


0.69 


7.25 


2.24 


6.09 


6.62 


2 or more years 


0.54 


8.92 


2.55 


6.29 


5.45 


Educational aspirations and attainment by age 30 


Have bachelor’s, expect no more 


1.35 


1.37 


0.22 


0.87 


1.10 


Have bachelor’s, expect more 


1.34 


1.75 


1.03 


1.57 


0.48 


Have master’s or higher, expect no more 


0.66 


3.35 


0.56 


2.63 


2.24 


Have master’s or higher, expect more 


0.43 


8.34 


4.15 


5.16 


3.47 



t Not applicable 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 8^8/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.15. — Standard errors for Table 15: Of 1988 8th graders with at least a bachelor’s 
degree, percentage who were involved in various work and schooling 

activities, by student characteristics: 2000 

Working Studying 

Apprentice- 



Selected student characteristic 


Full time 
for pay 


Part time 
for pay 


ship/ 

training/ 

internship 


2-year/ 

4-year 

college 


Vocational/ 

technical 

school 


Total 


0.99 


0.89 


0.54 


1.03 


0.43 


Sex 


Male 


1.27 


1.00 


0.67 


1.34 


0.74 


Female 


1.44 


1.35 


0.82 


1.50 


0.50 


Date first attended PSE 


No delay 


0.96 


0.92 


0.57 


1.03 


0.44 


1 year 


6.73 


3.57 


1.30 


6.01 


1.46 


2 or more years 


8.04 


7.29 


3.01 


6.14 


4.12 


Educational aspirations and attainment by age 30 


Have bachelor’s, want no more 


1.29 


1.33 


0.53 


0.80 


0.64 


Have bachelor’s, want more 


1.55 


1.35 


0.92 


1.68 


0.68 


Have master’s or higher, expect no more 


3.32 


2.94 


2.50 


2.42 


1.17 


Have master’s or higher, expect more 


7.11 


4.94 


2.37 


7.40 


— 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.16. — Standard errors for Table 16: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to marital status, by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Single 

Never 

Married 


Married 


Divorced 


Separated 


Widowed 


Marriage- 

like 

relationship 


Total 


1.14 


1.06 


0.40 


0.40 


0.02 


0.11 


Sex 


Male 


1.57 


1.45 


0.43 


0.46 


0 


0.15 


Female 


1.39 


1.36 


0.67 


0.64 


0.04 


0.17 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


8.33 


8.26 


0.82 


0.75 


0.46 


0 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


5.41 


5.51 


0.50 


0.26 


0 


0.43 


Black, non-Hispanic 


2.91 


2.54 


0.74 


0.98 


0 


0.20 


White, non-Hispanic 


1.18 


1.16 


0.51 


0.53 


0.02 


0.12 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.17 


3.28 


0.87 


0.29 


0.03 


0.46 


More than one race 


5.35 


4.61 


4.06 


3.29 


0 


1.07 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 
Lowest quartile 


2.25 


2.12 


0.75 


1.39 


0.07 


0.25 


Middle two quartijes 


1.66 


1.60 


0.66 


0.39 


0.01 


0.17 


Highest quartile 


1.62 


1.52 


0.51 


0.21 


0 


0.15 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


5.91 


5.49 


2.22 


1.68 


0 


0.36 


Some college 


2.28 


2.35 


0.62 


0.35 


0 


0.28 


College graduation 


1.40 


1.28 


0.71 


0.75 


0.02 


0.20 


Graduate study 


2.23 


1.97 


0.60 


0.70 


0 


0.15 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


1.85 


1.95 


0.69 


1.08 


0.06 


0.21 


Parent(s) has some college 


1.83 


1.68 


0.73 


0.51 


0.01 


0.20 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


1.48 


1.33 


0.56 


0.20 


0 


0.12 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


1.29 


1.29 


0.59 


0.30 


0.01 


0.13 


One 


2.43 


2.29 


0.53 


0.46 


0 


0.22 


Two 


3.07 


2.66 


1.10 


2.37 


0.02 


0.42 


Three or more 


4.73 


3.94 


1.81 


2.11 


0.28 


0.46 


8th-grade school sector 


1.26 


1.17 


0.44 


0.45 


0.02 


0.13 


Public 


2.20 


2.23 


0.70 


0.32 


0 


0.12 


Private 

Region of 8th-grade school 


Northeast 


2.66 


2.65 


0.61 


0.55 


0 


0.30 


North Central 


1.80 


1.68 


1.11 


0.60 


0.02 


0.12 


South 


2.32 


2.08 


0.56 


0.78 


0.01 


0.14 


West 


2.38 


2.19 


0.80 


1.08 


0.09 


0.39 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.16. — Standard errors for Table 16: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to marital status, by selected student characteristics: 2000 — 
Continued 



Selected student characteristic 


Single 

never 

married 


Married 


Divorced 


Separated 


Widowed 


Marriage- 

like 

relationship 


Urbanicity of 8th-grade school 


Urban 


2.50 


2.27 


0.70 


0.79 


0.01 


0.25 


Suburban 


1.48 


1.33 


0.64 


0.36 


0.01 


0.16 


Rural 


1.93 


2.00 


0.74 


0.99 


0.05 


0.20 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 
Lowest quartile 


2.98 


2.56 


0.85 


1.10 


0.01 


0.22 


Middle two quartiles 


1.40 


1.43 


0.64 


0.62 


0.04 


0.18 


Highest quartile 


1.50 


1.39 


0.66 


0.15 


0 


0.11 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 8th grade 
No 3.27 


3.03 


0.98 


2.09 


0.02 


0.35 


Yes 


1.19 


1.11 


0.43 


0.33 


0.02 


0.12 


Took algebra in 8th grade (at least once a week) 

Yes 1 .60 


1.58 


0.40 


0.42 


0 


0.22 


No 


1.38 


1.37 


0.64 


0.55 


0.03 


0.11 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


1.20 


1.14 


0.35 


0.23 


0.01 


0.11 


GED certificate 


3.87 


3.16 


2.84 


1.32 


0.06 


0.60 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





No diploma or equivalent 


5.12 


5.15 


1.01 


3.93 


0.20 


0.53 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.29 


2.46 


0.88 


1.40 


0.07 


0.26 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.74 


1.58 


0.72 


0.41 


0.01 


0.17 


Bachelor’s degree 


1.38 


1.35 


0.35 


0.12 


0 


0.15 


Master’s degree or higher 


3.46 


3.44 


0.27 


0.16 


0 


0.33 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an 
older sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited-English- 
proficient student; and coming from a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.17. — Standard errors for Table 17: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to the number of children they had and, of parents, percentage 
who were single, by selected student characteristics: 2000 







Number of children 








Selected student characteristic 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four or 
More 


Single 

parent 


Total 


1.18 


0.85 


0.69 


0.84 


0.24 


1.67 


Sex 


Male 


1.62 


1.19 


0.71 


1.14 


0.35 


1.82 


Female 


1.42 


1.16 


1.14 


1.21 


0.29 


2.33 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


10.01 


4.99 


9.98 


5.82 


0.67 


10.80 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


6.07 


6.33 


0.88 


0.71 


0 


7.73 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.45 


3.67 


2.73 


3.54 


1.68 


5.45 


White, non-Hispanic 


1.21 


0.86 


0.76 


0.94 


0.10 


1.89 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.33 


3.12 


2.48 


2.72 


0.59 


4.81 


More than one race 


5.21 


3.79 


2.93 


2.69 


0.92 


8.00 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 
Lowest quartile 


2.08 


1.81 


1.69 


2.21 


0.58 


2.98 


Middle two quartiles 


1.66 


1.28 


0.98 


1.23 


0.27 


2.32 


Highest quartile 


1.34 


1.12 


0.73 


0.26 


0.42 


3.40 


Mother’s educational aspirations 


High school graduation or less 


4.63 


4.39 


3.31 


7.07 


1.48 


5.56 


Some college 


2.31 


1.94 


1.70 


1.71 


0.65 


2.97 


College graduation 


1.41 


1.09 


1.06 


0.63 


0.34 


2.52 


Graduate study 


2.19 


1.67 


1.39 


0.56 


0.14 


3.30 


Parent’s postsecondary status 


Parent(s) has no college 


1.80 


1.58 


1.34 


2.15 


0.38 


2.53 


Parent(s) has some college 


1.85 


1.43 


1.23 


1.13 


0.38 


2.60 


Parent(s) has bachelor’s/advanced degree 


1.29 


1.09 


0.58 


0.28 


0.40 


3.54 


Risk factors for dropping out of school* 


None 


1.39 


1.05 


0.73 


1.08 


0.20 


2.40 


One 


2.44 


1.70 


1.49 


1.25 


0.53 


2.83 


Two 


2.97 


2.64 


2.42 


2.11 


0.62 


• 4.48 


Three or more 


3.82 


3.69 


3.24 


6.25 


1.93 


6.02 


8th-grade school sector 
Public 


1.30 


0.94 


0.76 


0.95 


0.28 


1.76 


Private 


2.24 


1.57 


1.64 


0.17 


0.17 


4.74 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.17. — Standard errors for Table 17: Percentage distribution of 1988 8th graders 
according to the number of children they had and, of parents, percentage 
who were single, by selected student characteristics: 2000 — Continued 



Number of children 



Selected student characteristic 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 
or more 


Single 

parent 


Region of 8th-grade school 


2.82 


1.70 


1.37 


2.84 


0.27 


4.47 


Northeast 


1.85 


1.42 


1.35 


0.65 


0.65 


3.29 


North Central 


2.31 


1.63 


1.31 


1.56 


0.22 


2.57 


South 


2.49 


2.01 


1.43 


1.36 


0.77 


3.79 


West 

Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Lowest quartile 


3.23 


2.41 


2.03 


2.03 


0.89 


3.16 


Middle two quartiles 


1.43 


1.01 


0.93 


1.30 


0.29 


2.10 


Highest quartile 


1.29 


0.96 


0.88 


0.44 


0.15 


3.25 


Participated in extracurricular activities in 
No 


8th grade 

3.40 


3.00 


2.52 


1.65 


1.15 


4.90 


Yes 


1.21 


0.85 


0.69 


0.93 


0.22 


1.75 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


1.17 


0.86 


0.62 


0.74 


0.18 


. 1.72 


GED certificate 


3.73 


3.52 


3.50 


1.97 


0.82 


4.63 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 











No diploma or equivalent 


4.20 


3.78 


4.16 


5.86 


2.26 


5.58 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.15 


2.17 


1.90 


2.67 


0.76 


2.66 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.74 


1.36 


1.02 


0.98 


0.33 


2.41 


Bachelor’s degree 


0.84 


0.65 


0.57 


0.07 


0.04 


2.29 


Master’s degree or higher 


1.18 


0.91 


0.74 


0.11 


0 


— 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



*Risk factors were being from a single-parent household; having parents who did not graduate from high school; having an older 
sibling who dropped out of school; spending 3 or more hours home alone after school per day; being a limited- English- 
proficient student; and coming from a low-income family. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.18. — Standard errors for Table 18: Percentage of 1988 8th graders who 

volunteered in various capacities within the past 12 months, by selected 
student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Volunteered in a 
youth organization 


Volunteered in a civic 
or community 
organization 


Participated in a local, 
state, or national 
political campaign 


Total 


0.67 


0.99 


0.43 


Sex 


Male 


0.95 


1.68 


0.45 


Female 


0.93 


1.09 


0.71 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


6.14 


6.61 


1.42 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


2.73 


2.62 


1.09 


Black, non-Hispanic 


2.72 


6.09 


0.90 


White, non-Hispanic 


0.70 


0.73 


0.38 


Hispanic or Latino 


2.48 


3.02 


2.68 


More than one race 


4.04 


4.83 


1.50 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


1.19 


1.04 


0.42 


Middle two quartiles 


1.00 


1.76 


0.79 


Highest quartile 


1.29 


1.21 


0.52 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 


Low 


1.58 


3.66 


0.42 


Middle two quartiles 


0.89 


0.84 


0.44 


High 


1.26 


1.24 


0.55 


Method of HS completion by 2000 


High school diploma 


0.75 


1.11 


0.49 


GED certificate 


2.27 


1.76 


1.39 


Certificate of attendance 


— 


— 


— 


No diploma or equivalent 


1.47 


1.80 


0.88 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


1.29 


1.26 


0.62 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.07 


1.87 


0.77 


Bachelor’s degree 


1.11 


1.16 


0.68 


Master’s degree or higher 


3.48 


3.69 


1.02 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS: 88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix C: Standard Error Tables 



Table C.19. — Standard errors for Table 19: Percentage of 1988 8th graders who 

participated in various leisure activities on at least 3 days in a typical week, 
by selected student characteristics: 2000 



Selected student characteristic 


Use Internet 
for information 


Read 

books 


Read 

newspapers/ 

magazines 


Used 
computer 
at home 


Watched the 
news on TV 


Total 


1.08 


1.07 


1.06 


1.11 


0.73 


Sex 


Male 


1.68 


1.63 


1.74 


1.72 


1.17 


Female 


1.41 


1.38 


1.25 


1.38 


0.92 


Race/ethnicity 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


5.90 


9.11 


8.08 


5.49 


7.79 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


5.53 


4.51 


2.73 


5.33 


2.26 


Black, non-Hispanic 


4.05 


5.31 


6.04 


4.14 


2.52 


White, non-Hispanic 


1.08 


1.08 


0.93 


1.09 


0.84 


Hispanic or Latino 


3.11 


3.18 


3.27 


3.31 


1.39 


More than one race 


5.43 


5.40 


4.80 


5.56 


6.13 


8th-grade socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


1.76 


2.08 


1.98 


1.82 


1.66 


Middle two quartiles 


1.61 


1.71 


1.72 


1.68 


1.10 


Highest quartile 


1.44 


1.52 


1.44 


1.42 


1.10 


Mathematics achievement in 8th grade 
Lowest quartile 


Middle two quartiles 


2.08 


3.31 


3.50 


2.41 


1.75 


Highest quartile 


1.38 


1.31 


1.15 


1.39 


0.97 




1.44 


1.43 


1.39 


1.35 


1.28 


Method of HS completion by 2000 
High school diploma 


GED certificate 


1.11 


1.09 


1.14 


1.11 


0.78 


Certificate of attendance 


3.84 


4.01 


2.97 


3.86 


2.18 


No diploma or equivalent 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




2.35 


4.12 


4.65 


2.48 


4.11 


PSE attainment by 2000 


No PSE 


2.52 


2.16 


2.16 


2.57 


1.97 


Some PSE but no bachelor’s degree 


1.64 


1.65 


1.80 


1.66 


1.05 


Bachelor’s degree 


1.27 


1.43 


1.27 


1.18 


1.06 


Master’s degree or higher 


3.91 


3.97 


3.38 


3.95 


3.64 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), Data Analysis System. 
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